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POETRY. 


[We copy the following patriotic Ode from the 
«West Jersey Observer.” It was composed at the 
request of the citizens of Bridgeton, W. N. J. made 
through their Committee of Arrangement, and sung 
at that place at the celebration of the Anniversary of 
American Independence, July 4th, 1826. The au- 
thor is understood to be Dr. William C. Brewster, 
of Philadelphia. } 

ODE. 
Tune—* Star Spangled Banner.” 


All hail! happy day when our freedom was born, 
When liberty’s bright sun bespangled the ocean, 
And the proud streamers flying saluted the morn 
That bid loud defiance to battle’s commotion;— 
| When the hands of the brave 

Burst the chains of the slave, 

And oppression’s pale hosts 

Trembled over their grave; 
For the God of our armies in whom is our trust, 
Was to lay the proud lion of Britain in dust. 


Long, long was the struggle and dark was the night, 
The heavens in awe-mantled blackness were shroud- 
ed, 
And the war-whoop call’d forth haughty legions to 
fight, 
As fount Britain’s standard the leagued Hessians 
crowded; 
Columbia’s shore 
Was streaming with gore, 
And her choice heroes slain, 
Ere the conflict was o’er; 
But the God of our armies in whom is our trust, 
Swore to lay the proud lion of Britain in dust. 


But ’mid roaring thunders, where battle’s loud din, 
And the plains strewn with corses bespoke desolation, 
Great Washington rallied our half-vanquished men, 
And taught haughty tyrants the strength of our na- 
tion; 

Our brave little band, 

Drove away from the land 

The hirelings that dar’d 

Freedom’s vengeance withstand. 
Thus the God of our armies in whom was our trust, 
Did lay the proud lion of Britain in dust. 


Now peace spreads her gold-spangled mantle around, 
And thrills every bosom with patriot emotion; 
With plenty our homes, ever dearest abound, 
And our fall-swelling sails proudly whiten the ocean: 
Long, long may we hail 
In liberty’s pale 
This glorious day, 
As a nation’s regale, 
And thon God of our armies in whom is our trust, 
Smite the foes of fair freedom and Jay them in dust. 


SELECT TALES. 


FROM ** TALES OF PASSION.’’—EXTRACTS. 
THE BOHEMIAN. 


Count Adrian Von Oberfeldt was a German 
noble of the seventeenth century. His youth 
had been spent in Versailles, amid the polished 
gallantry of Louis X1V’s court. In a state of 
society so facetious and so craving of excitement 
the young ardent German, with all the romantic 
feelings of his country fermenting at his heart, 
was certain to be exceedingly attractive. But 
this effect must speedily destroy its cause; the 
bloom which invited the touch was worn off by 
its frequency. If the warmth of Adrian’s dispo- 
sition wasat first likely to blind him, the keenness 
and vigour of his mind speedily dissipated the 
mist, and like many persons of similar and fine 
qualities, he became spoiled, from the very rea- 
son of possessing them. | 

When twenty-four years old, he was, to his 
great annoyance and mortification, recalled to 
his own country. 

Few things could be more different than the 
boy who went and the man who returned. It 
is true, the blooming youth had ripened into the 
handsome man, and the cultivated mind showed 
out the effect of cultivation on the original soil. 
But the ardent, eonfiding disposition, the 
heart yearning to love and be beloved, the ge- 
nerous, self sacrificing unreserve of boyish 
'eelings, were gone. They had given place to 

the selfishness of an indulged epicurian; the 
calculating skill of a man whose commerce with 
woman had been that of intrigue instead of love. 

To such a person, a country castle in Saxony 


is not wonderful that so common a thing asa 
Fair at Leipzig should have sufficient attraction 
to draw him thither. At this Fair, his attention 
is arrested by a group of Bohemian gipsies. 
Three of the number struck up a wild and spi- 
rited air upon a flute and two guitars; while a 
fourth with a tambourine in her hand sprang into 
the centre of the circle, which had gathered 
around them, and began to dance. She was a 
young girl, apparently about sixteen: she was 
slender and finely formed, like most of her race, 
but she was already of a height beyond their 
ordinary low stature, and had the appearance of 
not being yet arrived at full growth. A petti- 
coat of bright scarlet displayed an ancle, com- 
bining, like the fetlock of an Arabian horse, 
delicacy, activity, and grace ina singular degree. 
The fine voluptuous outline of her limbs gave 
token to the practised eye of Oberfeldt, the per- 
fection it would attain in the maturity of woman- 
ly beauty. Her scarf was disposed around her 
body in a manner somewhat fantastic, but highly 
picturesque and graceful; while her abundant 
tresses of coal black hair, were, for their only 
covering and ornament, entwined with a few 
ears of weat and corn flowers, apparently just 
plucked from the fields. Her skin was dark in 
complexion; but of that exquisite clearness, and 
extreme delicacy of texture, which almost ren- 
der it doubtful whether it be surpassed by the 
most perfect fairness-- 


That clear obscure, 
So softly dark, and darkly pure, 


which we may suppose to have existed on Cleo- 
patra’s cheek; and 

She had the Asiatic eye, 

Hark as above us is the sky; 

But through it stole a tender light, 

Like the first moon-rise at midnight; 

Large, dark, and swimming in the stream, 

Which its own beam - 


Her dancing is as remarkable as her person. 
When the music was animated and triumphant, 
the eye of the young Bohemian flashed—-and 
with firm and rapid step, she swung her tam- 
bourine into the air, with a free, fierce gesture 
of exultation and pride; when the music sank to 
a slow, soft measure, the bright eye became lan- 
guid and beseeching; the whole bearing insinu- 
ating and subdued; then when the music again 
burst forth into loveliness and joy, the versatile 
creature sprung into the air, like the wild deer 
starting from the covert, and the dance ended, as 
it had begun, with the display of mingled activi- 
ty, brilliancy and grace. 

This fascinating girl becomes, as might natu- 
rally be supposed, an object of eager pursuit to 
the voluptuous Von Oberfeldt. At first he was 
stimulated by the ordinary excitement of an in- 
trigue; but he soon finds the young Bohemian 
has a mind of extraordinary power; enthusiastic 
and susceptible, yet discriminating—and withal, 
proud even to sternness. His chief hope of 
success arises from her avowed loathing and 
scorn of her own condition and pursuits. When 
in artful language he portrayed what education 
might do for genius like hers, and how ready he 
was to confer all the advantages of the best edu- 
cation, she says, “1 will not affect wholly to dis- 
believe that I am fitted for something better 
than the wretched life 1 lead—but 1 cannot es- 
cape from it! It is to me what his caste isto the 
Indian; however hateful, however loathed, there 
is no outlet from it! Oh, God! did you know 
what it is to smile when the heart is bursting; to 
strive for the applause of those you scorn; to 
display your acquirements, like the pace of a 
managed horse, by word of command; to be the 
show for a mob to gaze and gap at; to be, scoffed 
at as one of the outcast race; to be despised for 
the very blood in my veins; and to live among 
those who in some degree deserve this distance 
and suspicion; these things are bitter ingredients 
in the cup of life; they may well make my soul 
sicken at the prospect before me.” 

Though Mabel’s vigorous understanding saw 
that the subtle arguments of her lover were mere 
sophistry; though she knew there was an impas- 
sible bar between his rank and hers; and that all 
attempts to bring them together would but tend 


could not be a very agreeable residence—and it 


to the degradation of both; still itis not wonder- 


-‘atmion with the wanderin 


ful that the struggle should end in his triumph. 
On one side was wealth, love, refinement, and 
all the amenities of polished life; on the other, 
were ignorant and profligate companions, pover- 
ty, drudgery and base scorn: and then so young 
a girl, untrained as the wild colt of the’steppes; 
who had never either precept or example to 
guide her virtue; possessed only of her own 
strong sense and natural perception of right and 
wrong; can it be wondered at, that she was 
tempted by finding herself courted and flatter- 
ed, almost worshipped by such a man as Ober- 
feldt, before whom the boldest of her band 
would scarcely dare to stand covered? 

When the moment came, in which it was ne- 
cessarily to decide whether they should be unit- 
ed, or part forever, she had not the resolution 
to tear away the fairy vision, and return to the 
hated drudgery of her former life: she did not 
speak, but the tears flowed fast and heavy down 
her face, and she suffered Oberfeldt to enfold 
her in his bosom unreproved. “ Alas,’ said she, 
“what security has the unhappy Bohemian or- 
phan that you will not prove false hereafter?” 
‘** The lack of all protection is surely the strong- 
est of any,” replied Count Oberfeldt, “you have 
cast your whole destiny into my keeping; wo to 
me, if I prove an unfaithful steward!” ‘** Wo, 
indeed!” said Mabel, **such a deed would in 
truth deserve it!” anda stern light for a moment 
burned within her eyes, as if to show how they 
could flash if they were fired by indignation. 

Here we must rapidly pass over scenes of 
thrilling interest. Mable resides at Oberfeldt 
Castle, the object of the fondest admiration and 
love, to which the startling developement of her 
rich intellectual powers every day adds some 
new charm. The love of Count Uberfeldt was 
far deeper than he“had ever felt for any other 


object; and had not his hereditary pride scorned 
At | 


aM, ne 
in spite of early pollution, have tasted the bless- 
edness of perfect love. Poor Mabel, the evil and 
the good in her character alike formed her pas- 
sionate and concentrated attachment; thrillingly 
sensitive to kindness; kindling to a blaze at 
insult; stern and even fierce, at the infliction of 
wrong; the love of such a heart was ardent and 
overwhelming! what might not its darker pas- 
sions be? ; 
Amid all the blandishments around her, she 


sometimes thought o1 t she really was with 
a burning flush of sh and angry remorse, 
the fiercer passion of 


which served to nouris 
This showed itself in her studies; the 


her soul. 
characters she loved were those of strong and 
haughty energy; and more than once Count 
Oberfeldt was startled as she personified the 
tempestuous passion of Phedre, or, with flash- 
ing eye, dilated nostril, and scornful lip iden- 
titied herself with the fearful feelings of the 
forsaken Hermoine. However, to him she was 
all docility, gratitude, and love; had he shown 
the real degree and quality of his love for her, 
it would have crushed her ardent and sensitive 
heart, 


The proposed plan of educating Mabel for the 
stage, is by degrees forgotten; where the heart 
is interested, publicity is always painful. But 
after eighteen months of quiet felicity, which 
needed very few and simple materials to make 
it pure domestic happiness, he proposes to visit 
the Court at Dresden. The evening previous 
to their departure, they visit a favourite spot, 
which the Count always called ** Mabel’s Bow- 
er.” Once when the overshadowing thorn was 
laden with its fragrant and beautiful blossoms, he 
had intertwisted a garland of them in her hair, 
and in allusion to Hamilton’s Fairy Tales (then 
in all the vogue of its first success,) called her 
Fleur-D’Epine, a name by which he often ad- 
dressed her in the moments of fond playfulness. 

Mabel gazed upon this dear spot with all that 
increased tenderness, which approaching de- 
parture never fails to call forth. ‘Shall 1 ever 
see my bower again, Adrian?” said she with a 
long, deep sigh, as she stood looking upon the 
young leaves of the budding tree-—*O how I 
love this spot! It is to me what the paternal 
roof is to others; I had no paternal roof; I never 
knew the ties of home, till I came here, Ober- 


feldt:” her voice melted into the mostenthrallin 
fondness, and she clung to his arm, and lookec 
into his face as only woman can look, as she 
added, “May I not call it my home, dear Ad- 
rian’? 

** Yes, dearest, Mabel; where else should your 
home be? I, too, dearly and deeply love the 
spot; Ah, Mabel, I never knew, till you taught 
me, all the sweet and gentle charities of home; 
where should your home be, if not in your own 
bower?” 


“It seems,” continued Mabel, gazing on the 
thorn, till the tears sprang to her eyes, ** it seems 
to have decked itself with new leaves as though 
to bid me farewell. You cannot crown me 
Fleur-D’Epine this year; and the next—heaven 
knows what may happen before then.” 


“ Why, Mabel,” returned the Count, “you 
talk as if we were setting out on a voyage of 
years; we shall be here again before your tree 
has bloomed a second time; and the very first 
day, we will come to this spot, and you shall 
bid me welcome to your bower.” 

“T shall not forget the tryst’—said Mabel. 
And she did not. ° * 

Augustus first was then elector of Saxony and 
King of Poland. Being a handsome and licen- 
tious prince, the fame of Mabel’s secluded 
beauty does not fail to reach his ear; and he at 
first entreats, and then commands, that she 
should appear on the stage for his amusement. 
The proposal is full of bitterness to the lovers; 
but it is acceded to. Mabel becomes the pride 
and wonder of Dresden; the King persecutes 
her with his love, which she refuses in an agony 
of loathing and of shame. More than once she 
thinks, ‘had Oberfeldt loved as I do, he would 
have spared me this wretched degradation.’ 


But he was not capable of loving a8 she had 
toved?“and the alloyed affection he enter- 


tained for her, diminished with her increasing 
fame. He shared her talents with the public, 
and the charm was gone. He began to think it 
was a duty to marry according to hjs rank; and 
he soon singled out an object. Mabel saw the 
change; but she hid it deep in her burning and 
breaking heart. At last a sudden and artificial 
letter informed her that she was deserted; be- 
cause he must marry and rear legitimate children, 
for the honour of his house. The ample annuity 
he proffered was rejected with biting scorn, 
and Mabel, without one word of reproach, but 
with deep purposes of vengeance, fled to Italy, 
where she obtained high renown, underthe name 
of Zerlini. 


Count Oberfeldt married; he had a daughter; 
long and anxiously he hoped fora son to sup- 
port the honours of his house; but his hopes were 
never realized. Now was the time for Mabel’s 
unsleeping revenge. Ata high festival in hon- 
our of the child’s birth day, this treasure, in 
which Count Oberfeldt had ‘ garnered up all his 
heart, was stolen from him by a band of dancing 
Bohemians, and by them conveyed to an Italian 
ship, where Zerlini was in waiting for them. 
Was her purpose murder? Ah, no! it was far 
more dreadful than murder. Had she ever been 
a mother, she could not have planned the de- 
vilish scheme. 


She educated Count Oberfeldt’s daughter for 

a prostitute! She polluted her earliest affections, 
and poisoned knowledge at the fountain; ay, 
even when the child smiled upon her, and called 
her mother, she did not relinquish her infernal 
purpose. She carries the little Clara to Paris— 
becomes intimate with the famous Ninon; and 
teaches the girl to imitate that shameless profli- 
gate, while she preserves her own conduct most 
roudly pure. The poison works well---the 
beautiful young Clara becomes the cast off 
mistress of half the Parisian nobility—Zerlini 
then goes incog. to Dresden, and appears mask- 
ed on the stage, where she had first performed, 
during her brief period of happiness. As she ex- 
pected the licentious king becomes enamoured 
with Clara—she artfully manages to make the un- 
conscious Oberfeldt persuade his daughter to her 
shame—and when the young actress becomes 
the king’s acknowledged paramour, she sends 
him a note, telling him he will hear news of his 
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child, if he will repair to ‘* Mabel’s bower” at a 
certain hour in the evening. * 

This interview is powerfully described. ‘ You 
may remember, sir,’ said she, ‘that I promised 
en the very first day of my return, to come and 
bid you welcome to my bower’—at the. last 


words her voice slightly faltered, but quickly 


recovering herself she proceeded: £ This is the 
first day of my return to Oberfeldt; and I have 
come to keep my tryst!’ For a long time she 
sports with his anxiety, and protracts his agony 
with demoniac pleasure—-at last she says, ‘ Re- 
member, sir, that I was discarded and trampled 
under foot, for the sake of your family pride. 
For the paltry pride of rank, you would have 
broken a heart, which adored you, had not 
scorn preserved it from breaking. ‘ Evil be my 
lot,’ you said, ‘if I prove an unfaithful steward!’ 
You have so proved, what your lot is you may 
now judge. Count Oberfeldt, the honours of your 
house have been continued in the person of a 
daughter—-that daughter you have seen—she is 
the king’s concubine!’ 

You spurned me,’ she continued, because I 
was of lowly birth. You must marry a noble 
lady to continue your noble line, and now—ha! 
ha! ha! and now the noble, the haughty Von 
Oberfeldt panders for the king’s lust, and pro- 
cures for him his own daughter! And the king 
knows how much he is beholden to you---the 
whole court knows it. The heiress to your 
noble line is discovered. She is the Parisian 
prostitute for whom the Count Von Oberfeldt 
played panders to the king!” Who would have 
guessed that the tryst of affection made at that 
tree, would have been thus kept? 

Oberfeldt groaned loud, and buried 
his face in his hands. It seemed as if some re- 
vulsion took place in Mable’s mind; for after a 
pause she dropped her fearful tone of irony, 
and continued with less fury,and more of sorrow: 
*You turned the nature of my kindness into gall 
---its good into evil---its fondness of affections 
into the very spirit of hell! To this hour of tri- 
umphant vengeance I have looked for the re- 
payment of years of horror! I am repaid!’ a 
pause followed---‘ Am I indeed repaid? added 
she in a choking voice; ‘Can any thing repay 
me for all I have suffered---for all I have done?’ 

She was again silent. When Oberfeldt look- 

ed up, she was stretched on the ground covered 


. with blood. Passion had claimed its victim. In 


the storm of her emotions a blood-vessel had 
burst. The Bohemian lay dead in her Bower! 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


He who ascends to mountain tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Though high sove, the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath, the earth and ocean spread; 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 

And ~y reward the toils which to those summits 

led. 


THE LIBERTINE. 


Fathers—have you daughters? Shut your 
doors and your courtesies from the enjoyment 
ofa libertine. The midnight robber is not so 
dangerous to the peace of yourfamily—the one 
will deprive you of that which again may be 
recovered—the other robs you of fame, of ho- 
nour, and of happiness. The assassin is less to 
be dreaded—the one takes away your life ; the 
other deprives you of that which is dearer than 
life—reputation. Woman! gentle and lovely 
woman, would you preserve an unsullied chas- 
tity and untainted name—would you have no 
eye look upon you with the glance of suspicion, 
and no tongue to pour forth its slander upon 


you—shun, I beseech you, the society of a 


ibertine; for she that can find pleasure in such 
society, lays herself open to slander, and silent- 
ly confesses that even amidst impurity she can 
discover enjoyment. Shun him, I beseech you, 
as you would start from a viper that was cross- 
ing your path; for the human heart is a web of 
mystery; the brightest, the wisest and the love- 
liest have fallen into the fangs of the spoiler, 
and she who places herself in the path of a ser- 
pent, exercises more presumption than pru- 
dence. The conversation of a sensualist of this 
kind partakes of his general character. At 
every opportunity he will introduce covert and 
lewd observations ; his glances will be kindled 
by unchaste thoughts, and his whole manner 
will partake of that artificial, yet easy voluptu- 


ousness, which was the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Ovid. Young females have but a 
faint idea of the influence, which a knowledge 
of their male friends produces upon the minds 
of sensible and thinking men.—It is almost the 
lot of every female to have been on terms of 
brotherly intimacy with at least one male pre- 
vious to becoming eighteen years of age—and 
a scrutiny into the character of that individual, 
is almost a sufficient criterion, as to her own 
disposition and character. Ifhe is aman of 
much mental wealth—of gentlemanly appear- 
ance and manners, and of sound morality; we 
have at once a favourable impression of the fe- 
male’s taste. If, on the contrary, he is a fop or 
a fool, a braggadocia or a blackguard,a knave or 
a libertine ; most wonderfully will our opinions 
preponderate against a commendable estimate 
of her character. It is therefore, beseeeh you, 
my young friends, te be most especially care- 
ful in all your intimacies, whether they be those 
of pleasure seeking, transitory friendship, or 
those where the heart is deeply interested, and 
the affections are the ties which bind you. Be- 
ware of the dastard and the knave ; the trifler 
and the changeling—a connexion with neither 
will be found conducive to your happiness. 
Place personal beauty entirely out of the 
question. Intellectual strengthand knowledge 
of the world; habits of industry, and a disposi- 
tion not readily depressed at the trifling bubbles 
of sorrow that float upon the current of exist- 
ence, will be found most commendable requi- 
sites in the character of your partner—and most 
conducive to a felicitous state of human being. 
Yet the insidious approaches of a villain are 
not easily guarded against. When once his un- 
chaste inuendoes only provoke a smile, or when 
through habit, they are thought unentitled to 
indignation and anger, the first false step is 
passed, and unconscious to herself, the victim 
will find the barriers of prudence rapidly wear- 
ing away, until with a breaking heart, she 
starts back with horror, tottering upon the pre- 
cipice of her own ruin. The progress of indeli- 
cacy and crime can be so wrapped ina la- 
byrinth of deceit and counterfeited affection, 
that it requires all the prudence of virtue and 
all the philosophy of a stoic to keep out and 
guard against the fascination of youth, of credu- 
lity and feeling. And whilst we admit it re- 
quires a force of philosophy that man may not 
evince, we know it is absolutely necessary for 
women to exercise the most indignant and 
high minded principle, when circumstances in- 
troduce her to the society of an insidious, ele- 
gant and fascinating scoundrel. 
AsMODEUS. 


The first duty of a man is to build up the 
moral energy of a git is their first inter- 
est; and he who weakens it, inflicts an injury which 
no talent can repair; nor should any splendour of 
services, or any momentary success, avert from him 
the infamy which he has earned. Let public men 
learn to think more reverently of their function. 
Let them feel that they are touching more vital 
interests than property. Let them fear nothing so 
much as to sap the moral convictions of a people, 
by unrighteous legislation, or a selfish policy. Let 
them cultivate in themselves the spirit of religion 
and virtue, as the first requisite to public station. 
Let no apparent advantage to the community, any 
more than to themselves, seduce them to the infrac- 
tion of any moral law. Let them put faith in virtue 
as the strength of nations. Let them not be dis- 
heartened by temporary ill success in upright exer- 
tion. Let them remember, that while they and 
their cotemporaries live but for a day, the state is 
to live for ages, and that time, the unerring arbiter, 
will vindicate the wisdom as well as the magnani- 
mity of the public man, who, confiding in the power 
of truth, — and philanthropy, asserts their 
claims, and reverently follows their monitions, amidst 
general disloyalty and corruption.— Channing. 
LACONICS.—syY THE LATE SIR HUMPHREY DAVY. 
{We have read the last work of this great 
and good man with melancholy pleasure—re- 
gretting that so illustrious a mind should not 
have been longer spared to enlighten mankind 
with its ingenuity, ten rejoicing at the bright 
consolations that shone around its last days, 
and must have invested it with still brighter 
hopes.. That such were the feelings of the au- 
thor of *“ Consolations in Travel, or the Last 
Days of a Philosopher,” every page will furnish 
abundant evidence. We transfer a few of its 
valuable truths to our columns.] — 
Cuance.—The world, like the individual, 


flourishes in youth, rises to strength in manhood, 


falls into decay in age; and the ruins of an em- 
pire are like the decrepit frame of an individual, 
except that they have some tints of beauty 
which nature bestows upon them. The sun of 
civilization arose in the East, advanced to- 
wards the West, and is now at its meridian; 
in a few centuries more it will probably be seen 
sinking below the horizon even in the new 
world, andthere will be left darkness only where 
there isa bright light, deserts of sand where 
there were populous cities, and stagnant mo- 
rasses where the green meadow or the bright 
corn field once appeared. 


PracticaL Scrence.—the practical results 
of the progress of physics, chemistry, and me- 
chanics, are of the most marvellous kind, and 
to make them all distinct would require a com- 
parison of ancient and modern dates: ships that 
were moved by human labour in the ancient 
world are transported by the winds; and a 
piece of steel, touched by the magnet, points to 
the mariner his unerring course from the old to 
the new world; and by the exertions of one 
man of genius, aided by the resources of che- 
mistry,a power which, by the old philosophers, 
could hardly have been imagined, has been 
generated and applied to almost all the ma- 
chinery of active life; the steam engine performs 
not only the labour of horses, but of man, by 
combinations which appear almost possessed of 
intelligence; wagons are moved by it, con- 
structions made, vessels caused to perform 
voyages in opposition to wind and tide, and a 
power placed in human hands which seems al- 
most unlimited. To these novel and still ex- 
tending improvements may be added others, 
which, though of a secondary kind, yet mate- 
rially affect the comforts of life—the collection 
from fossil materials of the elements of combus- 
tion, and applying them so as to illuminate, by a 
single operation, houses, streets, and even cities. 
If you look to the results of chemical arts, you 
will find new substances of the most extraordi- 
nary nature applied to various novel purposes ; 
you will find a few experiments in electricity 
leading to the marvellous result of disarming the 
thunder cloud of its terrors, and you will see 
new instruments created by human ingenuity, 
possessing the same powers as the electrical 
organs of living animals. ‘To whatever part of 
the vision of modern times you cast your eyes, 
you will find marks of superiority and improve- 
ment, and I wish to impress upon you the con- 
viction, that the results of intellectual labour, 
or scientific genius, are permanent and incapa- 
ble of being lost. Monarchs change their plans, 
governments their objects, a fleet or an army 
effect their purposes, and then pass away; buta 
piece of steel touched by the magnet preserves 
its character forever, and secures to man the 
dominion of the trackless ocean. A new period 
of society may send armies from the shores of 
the Baltic to those of the Euxine, and the em- 
pire of the followers of Mahomet may be broken 
in pieces by a northern people, and the domi- 
nion of the Britons in Asia may share the fate 
of that of Tamerlane or Zengiskhan; but the 
steamboat which ascends the Delaware or the 
St. Lawrence will be continued to be used, and 
will carry the civilization of an improved people 
into the deserts of North America and into the 
wilds of Canada. 


Postaumous Fame.—The works of the most 
illustrious names were little valued at the times 
when they were produced, and their authors 
either despised or neglected; and great, indeed, 
must have been the pure and abstracted plea- 
sure resulting from the exertion of intellectual 
superiority, and the discovery of truth, and the 
bestowing benefits and blessings upon society, 
which induced men to sacrifice all their com- 
mon enjoyments and all their privileges as citi- 
zens, to these exertions. Anaxagoras, Archi- 
medes, Roger Bacon, Gallileo Gallilei, in their 
deaths or their imprisonments, offer instances 
of this kind, and nothing can be more striking 
than what appears to have been the ingratitude 
of men towards their greatest benefactors. 

Reav ImprovEMENT.—In the progress of so- 
ciety, all great and real improvements are per- 
petuated; the same corn which, four thousand 
years ago, was raised from’ an improved grass 
by an inventor worshipped for two thousand 
years in the ancient world under the name of 
Ceres, still forms the principal food of mankind; 
and the potato, perhaps the greatest benefit 
that the old has derived from the new world, 


has spread over Europe, and will continue ip 
nourish an extensive population, when the nane 
of the race by whom it was first cultivated » 
South America is forgotten. ° 


A Portratt.—We have before us now at 
the table on which we write, a girl, beautify, 
indeed, in herself, but so plainly, and yet go 
tastefully dressed, as to add to her natural love. 
liness. She has light brown hair, clustering 
thickly down her cheek; her blue eyes are fixed 
intently ona book, while her lips seem to moje 
unconsciously, and her brow to assume an ap. 
pearance of intense excitement under the insp). 
ration of what she is reading. She wears a plain 
white gown; a pink-coloured kerchief in vai 
endeavours to conceal the heavings of her 
breast; no necklace is round her throat—and, 
above all, none of those revolting remnants of 
barbarity—ear-rings—destroying the chaste 
simplicity of her cheek andneck. And what is 
therein all that? A thousand girls dress sim. 
ply and elegantly in white gowns, a thousand 
wear ornaments in their hair, and thousands 


upon thousands submit to no manacles in their || 


ears; and yet, with many, this unadorned style 
would not be the most becoming. Give brace. 
letson the wrist,and aigrettes in their locks,to 
the flashing-eyed flirt; dress her in gay-coloured 
silks, and Jet rings sparkle on every finger as 
she lifts it in playful and heartless gayety to cap- 
tivatesome large eyed, wide mouthed spoon,who 
thinks she cares only for him;—but to meek and 
gentle daughters of our hearts, the noiseless 
spirits of our homes, give drapery pure and spot- 
less as their thoughts, and white as the snowy 
bosoms which it covers.—Blackwood. 


THE DOOM OF DEVORGUIL.—a mexo-prama, | 


BY SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


This Poem, though entitled a melo-drama, 34 


Sir Walter says he ought to have called an ez. 
travaganza, had he been previously acquainted 
with that appellation for a drama, as sanctioned 
by the high authority of his Majesty’s Licenser, 
Mr. Colman the younger. It was written for 
poor Terry at the Adelphi; but being thought 
unfit in some of its machinery for actual repre 
sentation on the stage, was reserved for publi 
cation, and is now submitted to the literary 
world. 

The tradition on which it is founded belongs 
to the shire of Galloway, though other parts of 
Scotland record similar tales, of a noble house 
with a doom or curse hanging over it for some 
ancient deed of blood, and fast approaching, by 
awful and mysterious steps, tocompletion. The 
following beautiful passages are extracted from 
Devorgoil. 

Unrequitep Love. 
Leonard, thou lovest; and in that little word 
There lies enough to claim the sympathy 
Of men who wear such hoary locks as mine, 
And know what misplaced love is sure to end in, 


oF TENDERNESS. 
O! may’st thou never know the spited feelings 
That gender discord in adversity 
Betwixt the dearest friends and truest lovers! 
In the chill damping gale of poverty, 
If Love’s lamp go not out, it gleams but palely, 
And twinkles in the socket. 
But tenderness can sereen it with her veil, 
Till it revive again. 
Description or A Hatt, 
Stern Erick’s harness hangs untouch’d, 
Since his last fatal raid on Cumberland! 
Ay! waste, and want, and recklessness—a comrade 
Still yoked with waste and want—have stripp’d these 
walls 
Of every other trophy. Antler’d skulls, 
Whose branches vouch’d the tales old vassals told 
Of desperate chases—partizans and spears— 
Knights’ barred helms and shields—the shafts and 
bows, 
Axes and breastplates, of the hardy yeomanry— 
The banners of the vanquish’d—signs these arms 
Were not assumed in vain, have disappear’d, 
Yes, one by one they all have disappeared; 
And now Lord Erick’s harness hangs alone, 
’Midst implements of vulgar husbandr 
And mean economy; as some old warrior, é 
Whom want hath made an inmate of an alms-house, 
Shows ’mid the beggar’d spendthrifts, base me- 
chanics, 
org pediars, with whom fate has mix’ 
im. 
Enpurance or 
I have learn’d carelessness from fruitless care: 
Tis the philosophy of desperate want 
To match itself but with the present evil, 
And face one grief at once. 


WINE. 
Fill round my friends—here is a treacherous friend 
now 
Smiles in your face, yet seeks to steal the jewel 
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mean our reason—this he does, and smiles.» 
But are not all friends treacherous’—one sal cross 
ou 
Even in your dearest interests—one shall \a@nder 

you— 
This steal your daughter, that defraud your purse; 
But this gay flask of Bordeaux will but borrow 
Your sense of mortal sorrows for a season, 
And leave, instead, a gay delirium. is 
Methinks my brain, unused to such gay visitants, 
The influence feels already !—we will revel! 
Qur banquet shall be loud!—it is our last. 


The following is the noble expression of 
Leonarc, when asked ‘* What dost thou here” 
—(he has caught Flora in his arms, on the ap- 
proach of danger, and answers)— 


** The duty of a man— 
Supporting innocence—Were it the final call, 
I were not misemploy’d.” 


The succeeding quotations are from Auchin- 
drane; or, the Ayrshire Tragedy, by Sir Walter 
Scott, founded on the real crimes of Mure, the 
feudal laird of that domain, in the county of 
Ayr, whose trial and fate form a remarkable re- 
cord in Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials of Scotland. 


A Return Home. 
Each rock, each stream I look on, 
Each bosky wood, and every frowning tower, 
Awakens some young dream of infancy. 
Yet such is my a &4 I might more safely 
Have look’d on Indian cliffs, or Afric’s desert, 
Than on my native shores. I’m like a babe, 
Doom’d to draw poison from my nurse’s bosom. 
A lord, 
The master of the soil for many a mile, 
Dreaded and powerful, took a kindly charge 
For my advance in letters, and the qualities 
Of the poor orphan lad drew some applause. 
The knight was proud of me, and, in his halls, 
Thad such kind of welcome as the great 
Give to the humble, whom they love to point to 
As objects not unworthy their protection, 
Whose progress is some honour to their patron. 


AssumeD GaretTyY. 
Seest thou, my friend, yon brook dance down the 
valley, 

And sing blithe carols over broken rock 
And tiny water-fall, kissing each shrub 
And each gay flower it nurses in its passage,— 
Where thinkst thou is its source, the bonny brook? 
It flows from forth a cavern, black and gloomy, 
Sullen and sunless, like this heart of mine, 
Which others see in a false glare of gaiety, 
Which Ihave laid before you in its sadness, 


RESOLUTION. 

What should appal a man inured to perils, 
Like the bold climber on the crags of Ailsa? 
Winds whistle past him, billows rage below, 
The sea-fowl sweep around, with shriek and clang, 
One single slip, one unadvised pace, ga 
One qualm of giddiness—and peace be with him! 
But he whose grasp is sure, whose step is firm, 
Whose brain is constant—he makes one proud rock 
The means to scale another, till he stand 
Triumphant on the peak. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


From the New York Constellation. 
CORNELIUS CABBAGE.—a 
Inas many Chapters as Panag are from Beginning 
to End. 

We have for some time—at least half an hour 
—had it in contemplation to write a novel. But 
as novel-writing is a novel business to us, we 
cannot for our life help approaching it with 
some degree of diffidence. We shall no doubt 
be expected to make our hero and heroine per- 
fect ; and this country affords few materials for 
such workmanship. Hence the difficulty of our 
task will be easily perceived; but should they 
prove to be less than perfect, we hope their 
earthly imperfections will be looked upon with 
charity, and their divine qualities be received 
with all possible approbation. 

Our hero, Cornettus CABBAGE, was, as his 
name in some measure implies, a tailor by trade. 
He was not a mere stitcher of seams, but a 
nmeasurer, a cutter, a shaper, anda presser. He 
was in short a-full made and exquisitely finish- 
ed knight of the goose and thimble. He had 
not indeed been be-knighted with the form and 
ceremony of a monarch’s court; though to tell 
the truth, he was honoured with a greater va- 
riety of different Orders, than the most illustri- 
ous chevalier in Europe. 

He was indeed, by virtue of his profession, 
but the ninth part of a man; nevertheless, in 
stature and weight, he was noignoble specimen 
ofhumanity. He stood six feet seven in his 
stockings, six feet eight in his boots, and cover- 
ed an area of shop-board equalled by very few 
of his cross-legged brethren. 


of a man, from the fashionable hog or ridge of 
hair on the top of his head, to the equally fash- 
ionable corns on the bottom of his feet. Feel- 
ing, ashe did, the very force and vigour of 
manhood; and being admonished by his glass of 
the loftiness of his pretensions, it is not surpris- 
ing that he should doubt the correctness of that 
sentence, which divests every tailor, whatever 
may be the extent of his person, of eight-ninths 
of the attributes of humanity. Nor viewing 
the case,as he did, is it surprising that he 
should have transpierced with his bodkin more 
than one man who had the temerity to apply 
to him the degrading doctrine of ninths. 
Cornelius Cabbage was twenty-three years 
of age, and began to think desperately of matri- 
mony- He had sat cross-legged for nine years 
—seven as an apprentice, and two as a master 
ofa shop. He had followed Iago’s advice to 
Roderigo—he had “ put money in his purse,” 
at least as much as could well be done in the 
short period of two years; and a wife was unal- 
terably resolved upon. 

But it is easier in a novel to resolve upon a 
wife than obtain one. A monstrous sight of 
difficulties must be overcome; and very few 
young gentlemen, however much they admire 
the pertection of the hero of a novel, we fancy 
would like to encounter the multitude of his 
trials. 

Preparatory to matrimony, our hero, Corne- 
hus Cabbage, had in the first place to fall in 
love. This makes a part of the regular routine 
of business, and in a novel can no more be dis- 
pensed with, than the hero himself. It is an 
inevitable process, and however painful to the 
parties concerned, must not on any account be 
neglected. True, it leads to astonishing difficul- 
ties, and causes much delay in the final and 
happy result; it leads the novelist a sad chase, 


‘and fills his heart with anxieties for the fate of 


his hero—but it is vain to say aught against 
it; he must submit quietly to the tyranny of 
custom. 
Aware of the necessity of this preliminary 
step, we shall use all due diligence to get our 
hero in love; and as soon as time, place and 
circumstances will permit, we willshow him to 
the world as sadly smitten as if Cupid had shot 
him with one of his own needles; and as heavy 
at heart as if he had swallowed his own goose. 
Happily for us, Cornelius Cabbage was no 
less impressed than we, with the absolute ne- 
cessity of his fallingin love. He was aware o. 
the magnitude of the undertaking. Though but 
a tailor, he had read novels, and ie that love 
was an operation which had well nigh proved 
fatal to many a stout hearted hero, besides 
making him enact a thousand follies and ab- 
surdities, during its operation. He had also 
read of the ancients, and knew that Leander, 
in the midst of his paroxysms, had swam the 
Hellespont to cool his blood; and that Sappho 
had leaped from a precipice into the sea, with 
the same intention. He knew that Cleopatra 
put an aspick in her bosom, and Mark Anthony 
thrust a knife in his bread basket, for love. He 
knew that Orpheus descended into the Tar- 
tarean regions for his love of Euridice, and, 
when he had lost his dear, fell into such aston- 
ishing heroics in calling upon her name, that— 
Euridice the woods, 


Euridice the floods, 
Euridice the rocks and hollow mountains rung.” 


He knew that Jacob worked hard for seven 
years to pay for a wife, end got cheated out of 
her at last. He knew what wanderings, and 
toils, and bloody encounters the renowned Don 
Quixote performed for the sake of his Dulci- 
nea de] T’oboso—he knew all these things per- 
fectly well, and yet he resolved to run the risk 
of falling in love. He didnot approach the sub- 
ject with his eyes shut; he saw the extent of 
the undertaking, and resolved to meet it with 
fortitude. 

Having embraced this resolution, the next 
step was to fix upon an object. To fall in love 
in the abstract, would have been at best but an 
indefinite and intangible business, and would 
probably have led to very strange consequen- 
ces. And then the qualifications of the object 
were a matter not to be overlooked—such as 
the age, the height, the breadth, the thickness, 
the colour, and the like. For our hero was ex- 
ceedingly particular in this respect, being re- 


Besides the amplitude of his person, he was 


too short; too thin or too thick—in short, not 
to marry one, who ‘was not exactly the thing in 
all important particulars. In age he deemed 
she should be somewhere between fifteen and 
thirty ; in height not less than four, nor more 
than seven, feet; and in thickness not smaller 


The gold mines of Vo tack in Transylva- 
nia, the lead mines, rich in silver, of Brittany 
in France, particularly those of Poullaouen and 
of Auelgoat, are in similar rocks. 

“ Several of the rich veins of Mexico, even 
the richest of all /a vete medre at Guanaxuato, 


than an hour-glass, nor larger than a butt; in. is in the same slaty rock, at first considered by 


complexion, not darker than the hue of his 
goose, nor lighter than the white-wash on the 
walls of his shop. In such narrow bounds did 
the taste of Cornelius Cabbage confine him in 
the choice of an object whereunto he might 
surrender his heart. Hence the magnitude of 
his undertaking and the courage necessary to 
enter upon it, are placed in very bold relief. 
Had his notions of female perfection been more 
liberal, it iseasy to perceive the difficulty of the 
enterprise would have been less; and that we 
should have had less trouble in getting him 
fairly within the range of Cupid’s arrows. 
With such difficult notions, it is plain enough 
he could not sit on his shop-board with his legs 
crossed, and at the same time fall, as he wish- 
ed, into the delectable condition of a determi- 
nate lover. He could not make a business of 
cutting coats and at the same time of cutting a 
figure before the belles. He could not thread 
his needle and at the same time thread the 
mazes of the court of Cupid. He resolved to 
look abroad in the world, to examine for him- 
self, and see what materials it contained for a 
successful suit; to discover the object which 
nature had cut out for him, and which he could 
press to his heart for the remnant of his life. 
But this was a matter that required time; it 
was not the work of'a minute, noraday. We 
will, however, get him under weigh as speedily 
as possible, and see that he spreads all his sails 
to the breeze. And now methinks we hear the 
reader say,—Cupid grant him a prosperous 
voyage—so say we—but we have a regard for 
his reputation, and will not allow him to fall in 
love at the end of a chapter. 


THe Gotp Recion or TennessEE.—The 
Nashville Banner contains a letter from Dr. 
Troost, professor of chymistry and mineralogy 
in the University of that place, descriptive of the 
mineralogy ofa part of East Tennessee, and of 
the gold region of that country. This gentle- 
man is a distinguished naturalist, whose state- 
ments are entitled to the highest confidence. 
This Tennessean Ophir the professor believes 
contains more gold than African Ophir. It is 
ten or twelve miles south ofthe Telico plains, 
near the Unika mountain in the Cherokee Indian 
settlement. The gold occurs in small grains 
generally called gold dust, and is obtained by 
the washing ofa stratum of ten or twelve inches 
of soil. It does not ap to be brought from a 
distance, but to be pr d by the disintegra- 
tion of the rock of which those mountains are 
composed, as it is not only found in the small 
rivulets or brooks, but also on the declivities 
of the mountains, and on their very summits. 
These rocks belong to the series of transition 
or rather to the clay slate formation. This 
slate has been filled with small tubes of iron 
pyrites, which are now nearly in a state of de- 
composition, leaving these cavities filled with 
yellow ochre. These pyrites are often aurifer- 
ous, and the gold not being susceptible of de- 
composition remains unaltered, and is dissemi- 
nated through the soil by the disintegration of 
the rock, the lighter particles of which are car- 
ried away by the rains, &c. leaving the heavier 
ones still remaining among other gravel. This 
district, therefore, may prove the source of in- 
exhaustible wealth, even to the farmers of the 
vicinity, as produce has risen in East Tennes- 
see since the working of the North Carolina 
gold mines. The locality of the present ex- 
plored gold region is not well calculated for 
the operation of washing on a large scale, wa- 
ter not being sufficiently abundant. The search 
for gold is hkely to lead to the discovery of 
other valuable metals or minerals. In every 
part of the world, the transition formation 
which appears here, abounds in rich mines of 
various descriptions. The professor says:— 

“The celebrated mines of the Hartz and 
Hanover, which produce annually more than 
fifteen thousand tons of lead and a large quan- 
tity of silver, the greater part of those of Hes- 
sia, Nassau and the Ardennes, are situated in 


solved not to marry a woman who was toc old 


Baron de Humboldt as primitive, but at present 
as belonging to the transition formation. It is 
also in similar rocks that the celebrated silver 
mines of Potosi are situated. The grey wacke 
in those parts of America contain most of the 
rich veins of silver. Those of Zacateca, one 
of the richest mining districts of Mexico, are 
found in this kind of rock. This rich metallic 
formation I found to commence about Sparta, 
and to continue beyond the limits of our State. 
Of its richness in metal, evident traces are here 
and there to be seen, as for example, on the 
place of Mr. Meredith in Roane county, and 
near the habitation of Dr. Moore, near Dand- 
ridge, Jefferson county. Fine iron ore abounds 
on the plantation of Judge J. Peck, and oxide 
of manganese of a good quality on the planta- 
tion of his brother, in the same county, and [ 
have no doubt that several other metals will al- 
so be found in the same localities. I would 
therefore advise the inhabitants to continue 
their search for gold, and not be too much de- 
jected should they have the misfortune, instead 
of finding a vein of gold, to find one of silver, 
for this metal will also serve many very good 
and useful purposes.” 

For a like reason, many beautiful marbles 
will be found in East Tennessee. The profes- 
sor mentions the fine marbles found in other 
countries, in similar formations, such as that of 
the Hartz mountains, celebrated by the[ talians 
by the name of rosso corattino corallino; those of 
the Pyrenees, and those of Namur and Deriant. 
This same district is equally interesting in other 
branches of natural history. No where inthe 
United States is there a finer variety of plants, 
or more beautiful flowers. The truth is, our 
country is yet terra incognitaeven to ourselves; 
itsscenery not only uncelebrated but unexplored, 
and its resources but half developed and half 
applied. More perfect communication will 


thing which can turn them to use. 


GAMBLING Hovuses.—Although it is notori- 
ous that this city is filled with gambling houses 
of the most infamous description, it is a matter 
of inexplicable astonishment that measures 
have not been taken to root out these sinks of 
vice and profligacy. The Jaw on the subject 
is clear and distinct. The police, it is true, can- 
not act unless complaint is made to them, and 
the house pointed out. Whatis every person’s 
duty is nobody’s business, and in this rests the 
security of those vile corrupters of society. 

This crying evil has, however, now got to 
such a height of impunity, and so daring and 
impudent are the table keepers, that it is a 
scandal to our city. Thousands of dollars are 
daily and nightly lost at faro, system, cut #hroat, 
billiards, and various games of cards, within 
sight of Justice, as she stands on the top of the 
Hall. The billiard and pool players may be 
heard by the passengers in the streets. 

Tle system of vile threats and combinations 
to destroy informers, so often practised in Lon- 
don; has commenced here; but we trust this 
class of men will find themselves mistaken. 
Enlightened magistrates and honest juries can- 
not be deceived by wicked men, who would de- 
stroy any man, right or wrong, who has honesty 
enough to expose their secrets of the gambling 
house. Numerous instances have lately oc- 
curred of young and thriving mechanics and 
tradesmen, losing their creditors’ money, and 
their own reputation, in the vile haunts of this 
city» and afterwards becoming vagabonds inthe 
and. 

These establishments are kept by men of the 
most abandoned character. They hire rooms 
in different taverns at enormous prices; the 
young players are first intoxicated with liquors, 
prepared for the purpose, and afterwards robbed. 
Four or five persons, apparently unconnected 
with the table or the house, are employed and 
paid by the table keeper to play the part of 
lookers on and lookers out. These gentry keep 
a look out that no person of known principle or» 


a slaty grey wacke. The same is the case with 


character stray into the gambling room, lest 


make these things known, and it is the only . 
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such person might see too much and become 
_ M@formers; and as lookers on, they are ever 
" -Yeady to swear, in case ofa well founded charge 
of cheating against their employers, that they 
“ saw no such thing, and that if there had been 
any fraud they would have observed it.” 
In case of any information against the tables 
or the tavern keeper, the aid of the lookers onis 
further enlisted. A story is got up that the in- 
former is a robber, or out of the State Prison, 
or that he is a passer of counterfeit money, and 
sometimes they will go so far as toswearit, to 
insure the arrest of the“ informer,” and all this 
to intimidate and drive him from his intention 
of giving evidence against the gamblers. 
The credit of the city requires a public inquiry 
into this subject. The names of many of these 
houses, and the names of witnesses, the keepers 
of the tables have been procured, and fearless of 
threats or charges of fraud or crime, this infor- 
mation will be, as we are informed, in due time 
put into the possession of the Police, and offli- 
cers will be found who will dotheir duty by ar- 
resting them and bringing them to justice, 
maugre the boast of the Gambler, that he can 
pay for impunity.—M. Y. Courier. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
SERTORIUS; OR THE ROMAN PATRIOT. 
A TRAGEDY, BY DAVID PAUL BROWN, ESQ. 
Sertorius is not the best character that might have 
been selected as the principal personage of a great 
tragedy. His patriotism was not of the pure, mag- 
nanimous kind that should ennoble the character of a 
perfect Roman, whether historical, or merely dra- 
matic. ‘To gratify his private hate and revenge 
against Sylla, he became the fierce, implacable ene- 
my of that tyrant, only to unite himself with Marius, 
equally tyrannical. When expelled by the prevail- 
ing faction, instead of remaining passive under his 
misfortunes, he repairs to a neighbouring prevince, 
and there, by his influence over the people, excites 
them to oppose the Roman government. He em- 
ploys his pretorian power to erect for himself an 
independent authority. He constitutes a senatorial 
body, and assumes all the prerogatives of separate 
and independent sway. Such conduct is not con- 
sistent with the excellence which should mark the 
character of a public benefactor or heroie patriot; and 
his slaughter of the children of his personal enemies, 
whom he held as hostages, was not less inconsistent 
with private virtue. What sincerity of attachment 
to his country did he evince when he consented to 
restore to Mithridates even the comparatively incon- 
siderable territory of Bythenia and Cappadocia?— 
Ought he to have held any negociation with a pow- 
erful and an avowed enemy of Rome, or have con- 
ceded to him any part of the dominion which had 
been gained from him by conquest?—A true patriot 
is always consistent in his devotion to his country, 
anc never swerves, for any purpose, from the strict 
integrity which he should preserve towards it. 
Something more than colloquial intercourse be- 
tween a definite number of persons, and a division 
of their dramatic parts into a certain number of Acts, 
is necessary to constitute tragedy. The death of the 
principal individual of the piece, although, by the 
rules of serious drama, it may required, does not, 
of itself, or in connexion with other formal arrange- 
ments of tragic action, satisfy those rules. It is in- 
dispensable, to give interest to a tragedy, that all the 
persons of it should have some necessary connexion 
either with its main design, or its subordinate inci- 
dents. The hero ought to be one in whose entire 
conduct and character there is a predominant in- 
terest, created and continued by the magnitude of 
his actions, whether virtuous or vicious, There 
should be nothing in his course of life which assimi- 
lates him to the ordinary race of men; for the very 
objects of tragedy are to exhibit extraordinary indi- 
viduals and actions, and excite, by peculiar and 
striking incidents, either pity for undeserved misfor- 
tune, or terror or abhorrence on account of atrocious 
crime. These purposes appear not to have been 
properly considered by the author of Sertorius. In 
his historical character, that individual is represent- 
ed as unfaithful to his country, asserting for himself 
sovereign authority, in a component part of the Ro- 
man empire, and relinquishing to the king of Pon- 


portions of Roman territory. ‘He is portrayed in 
this dramatie narrative, as a brave soldier and an 
inflexible patriot, rejecting the proposition of Mith- 
ridates, opposing the wishes of his senate for their 
acceptance, at the same time, informing the ambas- 
sador of the hostile monarch, that he is determined 
to yield nothing more, as the condition of his pro- 
posed aid, than two provinces; when, as a Roman, 
faithful to honour and his country, he should have 
refused even to treat with a hostile foreign power, 
without the authority of his superior government. 
There is thus withheld from the personage who is 
intended as the prominent object of attention, that 
powerful interest which would be excited for him, 
had he preserved an uncompromising fidelity to his 
public duty. In the progress of the tragedy there is 
a deficiency in the interest which ought to be felt for 
him, occasioned by the tameness of the language in 
which his feelings are expressed. There is, through- 
out the performance, nothing of that bold, impas- 
sioned, and truly patriotic utterance of those feelings, 
which is necessary for dramatic effect. He speaks 
at long and rare intervals, indeed, as a Roman sol- 
dier should speak; but he does not continue a uni- 
formity of language any more than he maintains the 
consistency of action suited to his character, as an 
illustrious individual of the drama. He is generally 
much too tame and cold, for one who is brought upon 
the stage to perform the important part which has 
been assigned to him. ‘Too greata proportion of the 
subsidary characters of the piece perform a very un- 
necessary and insignificant part, and have no proper 
or essential connexion either with the course or the 
final development of the plot. 

History has afforded to the author of *‘ Sertorius” 
a design for his drama which left but little to his 
invention, if conspiracy and assassination, treachery 
and envy be considered the only material necessary 
for the construction of a tragic edifice. He has not 
thought it judicious to adhere strictly to historical 
relation; and to do this is not, perhaps, always con- 
sistent with dramatic interest and effect. Had he 
not, however, digressed from the truth of history, he 
might have created for his hero more sympathy, and 
imparted to the catastrophe a more dramatic charac- 
ter. History informs us that when Sertorius was 
insulted by his convivial companions, he did not ex- 
hibit the furious passion which the dramatist ascribes 
to him. He reclined upon a couch, which was in 
the banquet room, affected not to hear the insulting 
ribaldry of the revellers, and assumed an air of in- 
difference towards them. Certainly this was infi- 
nitely more prudent and becoming than the vulgar 
and boisterous rage which he manifests, according to 
the author of this tragedy. He was the invited guest 
of Perpenna and his assogiate conspirators. In that 
character he was bound, a the obligations of hos- 
pitality and good faith, either to remain a silent audi- 
tor of the language which they addressed to his ear, 
or, after remonstrating with them, to withdraw from 
their company. A true gentleman would not have 
given any serious attention to the rude insinuations 
that were uttered by such an assembly as the one to 
which he was invited. He would either have left 
the apartment in which they were expressed, or have 
remained there, without affording any other mani- 
festation that he heard them, than a dignified rebuke 
of the aggressors, and an appeal to them, as one who 
appeared among them in the sacred character of a 
guest. Instead of assuming this deportment, and 
making this appeal, he inflicts a blow upon Anfidius, 
because that person chose to use the priviledge of a 
vulgar ruffian, and insult him, by associating the 
name of a prostitute with that of his affianced bride. 
There was no fair excuse for this violence. It was 
a violation of his own privilege as a guest, and an 
affront offered to the whole assembly, for the fault 
of one of its members. He became, by this act of 
violence, the aggressor, and had he been struck down 
by the sword or the poignard of Anfidius, at the mo- 
ment succeeding the blow, his death could hardly 
have been ascribed to other principal than that of 
self-defence, or justifiable retribution. Perpenna, 
very naturally, asks him why he dares thus to assail 
his peaceful guests, and tells him to beware of ven- 
geance. He replies in a strain of the most violent 
invective— 


Thus I devote thee, ’midst th 
Upon the altar of polluted faith parasites, 


tus, as a consideration of proffered subsidy, other 


To the infernal gods,” 


Warns him to meet his fate, and rushes towards him, 
but is prevented from using personal violence, by 
the interposition of the other banquetters. Is this 
the demeanor of a Roman warrior, a Roman Pretor, 
or even a private gentleman? He first inflicts a blow 
upon one of the assembled company, at a private fes- 
tival, where he is himself a guest, then attempts to 
assail another of the same company, and when his 
intention is frustrated, what does he do? He com- 
plains of having been attacked while defenceless, and 
reproaches the very men, whose hospitality he had 
outraged, with treason and cowardice. By this un- 
provoked, and certainly ungentlemanly conduct, he 
deprived himself of all right to personal immunity, 
and the sympathy which might otherwise have at- 
tended him in his fate js, if not entirely destroyed, 
at least justly and matevially diminished. 

Did it become a father—and a Roman father— 
to be the first to inform Sertorius of the affection 
which his daughter cherished for him? Could such 
a father thus speak— 


** Why, how now, Quintus—dost thou scorn my child, 
That thou wouldst thus transfer her to a rival? 
Must I be plain? I tell thee she is thine 

By her free choice, and I, her happy father, 
Confirm a title which I can’t withhold, 

And would not, if I could.” 


We do not know what might have been the course 
of wooing among the old Romans, but in our polite 
times, a lady would not think herself much obliged 
to her father for such a disclosure of her feelings, 
and such an offer of her person. Was it suited to 
the honour and dignity of a Roman lady—a high- 
born, virtuous maid—to address Sertorius in this 
language?— 

‘* Farewell, my love—but if thou shouldst delay, 
In faith, I shall invade your festive rites, 

And come to chide and guard and win you back 
To this lone breast.” 

He is about to attend the festive party of Perpen- 
na, and she tells him that if he should stay too long 
she will come to bring him away, and scold him for 
staying, and guard him {Heaven save the mark!] to 
his, or her home. Great ladies have great privi- 
leges; but if a plain matron of modern days were to 
follow her lord and master to a tavern, or even a 
private party, to rail at him and take him with her 
home again, what would the gossips say? 

No apology can exempt the author, entirely, from 
censure for the fault which he has committed against 
nature and probability, by representing Marcia as 
withholding from Sertorius all her knowledge, at 
least her strong suspicions, of the plot which had 
been formed against his life. She speaks to him in 
dark, ambiguous hints, instead of declaring, unequi- 
vocally, all that she knows and fears in relation to 
the conspiracy. Yet the moment that he leaves her, 
to repair to the festival at which he is to be sacri- 
ficed, she reveals to her domestic, Timandra, all the 
information of which she appears to be possessed on 
the subject. 

Mancia.—My good ‘Timandra, 

We must be gone forthwith. Question me not— 
The time admits no pause; mischief ’s afoot— 
My lord—my husband is begirt with foes.” 

Calphurnia is not thus reserved towards Cesar, 
when she entreats him not to expose himself to the 
danger which threatens him. With what eloquence 
of conjugal attachment she implores him not to visit 
the Senate house, on the day appointed for the exe- 
cution of the conspiracy against him—and how much 
more natural and affectionate her conduct appears, 
than that of Marcia! 

Slight inaccuracies. in language might not be so 
inexcusable in the author of Sertorius, were it not 
the general belief that he is so classically correct in 
all he speaks. But great errors in language, taste, 
and sentiment are not to be slightly censured, when 
committed by one so honoured as is Mr. Brown, by 
popular and polite society, as a model of verbal pro- 
priety. He is not to be excused, especially for the 
reason, that it has been circulated abroad that his 
tragedy was not designed for the stage, but was to 
be confined to the study, for the delight and im- 
provement of the dramatic amateur and polite scho- 
lar. 

There are numerous and flagrant offences against 
good taste and good grammar observable throughout 
this tragedy. 

“This isa question, view it ¢s we may, 
Between himself and country—accept or not 


The proffered league, in either he ’s undone.”-—>p. 6. 


intends to say, that whether Sertoriugs 
accede ty or refuse the proposition of Mithridates, 
for the; *,ablishment of a league between that mo. 
narch aad himself, the result of his determination 
must be equally fatal to him. Neither the princi. 
ples of grammatical science, nor those of good sense 
and taste, justify the use of the language in which Mr, 
Brown has expressed his meaning. We may accept 
or reject a proposal for the formation of a league; 
but we cannot with propriety be said to accept the 
league itself. ‘The words ** whether he” should im. 
mediately precede ‘* accept or not,” in order to ren. 
der the sense complete, and the elision of the word 
between the words and “ either” 
should be supplied. 

“*Sertorius. [Laying his hand on his heart.] 


here, Demetrius— 
In that immortal casket—where all life’s treasure 
dwells!”—p. 13. 


No perversion of figurative language, relative to 
that strange part of our physical nature and source 
of our moral action—the heart—has yet been so ex- 
travagant as it appears in the language here quoted, 
Whatever influence the heart may exert over our 
moral character, it should never be forgotten, even 
by poets, that it constitutes a part of our material 
and mortal nature. Its passions and affections may, 
perhaps, poetically and rhetorically, be represented 
as endued with a power to exist after our physical 
dissolution, and possessed, in this sense, of a species 
of immortality. The heart itself cannot, with any 
propriety even in metaphorical language, be consi- 
dered as a casket, in which **life’s treasure” is de- 
posited for safe-keeping. It does not contain the 
feelings or ‘* treasure,” to which Sertorius refers, as 
the reward of his patriotic services and feelings; but 
is rather the moral power which imparts to such feel- 
ings their existence and active influence. 

———‘‘ But that a man like thee, 


Who scorns to halt when glory bids thee on, 
Shouldst hesitate,” &e.—p. 15. 


The grammatical construction of this language is 
defective, and would be more accurate thus;— 
‘* A man like thee,” &e, 
Should ** hesitate,” &c. 


** What, shall a pillar, 

Howe’er magnificent and richly wrought, 
Degrade the temple that its strength sustains? 

Or shall they, as in sacred Grecian domes, 

Unite in mutual grandeur?—and when time, 
With his unsparing, fell and ravening maw, 
Disrobes them of the ornament of youth, 
Dissolving and prostrating all their glory, 

Sink in one common ruin, and become 

More fam’d and cherish’d than in pristine pride.” 


p. 16. 
There is, throughout this passage, an inextricable 


confusion of images. Does the magnificent pillar 
support this temple, that it degrades?—or is the pil- 
lar sustained by the temple? By what rule of gram- 
mar, or by what poetical privilege, is the single pil- 
lar divided into several pillars, and ‘* they, as in 
sacred” or profane ‘*domes” united ‘in mutual 
grandeur?”—Time’s maw” may be unsparing, 
fell and ravening” enough; but it performs rather an 
unusual office, when it *‘ disrobes”’ pillars ** of the 
ornament of youth.”—What is the nominative or 
antecedent of to ** sink”?—and what description of 
verbs is that word intended to be classed? 


‘* Now, by the gods, you turn my blood to flame 
And mar the traitor you would make of me!” 


We have heard of blood boiling and being vio- 
lently inflamed; and some liquids of a very inflam- 
mable nature, may be set in a blaze by a very small 
spark. ‘The veinous fluid may become very warm, 
and sometimes, as in a fever, burn—or at least seem 
to burn; but it never fames. To “mar” is to spoil 
or frustrate some work or design. But what does 
Sertorius mean, when he swears by the gods, that 
Pharas Demetrius would “* mar the traitor” he would 
make of him? Did Pharas wish to make a traitor of 
Sertorius, and then destroy his own work?—But this 
notice of Mr. Brown’s tragedy would be extended 
beyond all reasonable limits, were we to enumerate 
all the errors of the piece, whether in language or in 
taste. It will be sufficient for the present purpose 
of these observations, to conclude this part of them 
by asking Mr. Brown, whether he intended, by put- 
ting the words, ‘‘very little Roman,” in italics, to 
make Sertorius particularly sarcastic and witty, in 
allusion to Marcia’s personal stature, or her moral 
pusillanimity; and whether such words as ‘‘ say LESS 
mystery,” ** militate,” diffide,” and ** empty fancy” 
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are classical, either poetically or prosaically, or even 
judicious, as they are applied by him? Many of the 
lines of the composition are defective, in being of a 
superfluous length, dragging along with more than 
Alexandrine tardiness, and ereeping towards their 
conclusion in a sluggish, turbid rill, instead of roll- 
ing On in a clear, full, and free poetical course. 

Mr. Brown is either ignorant or regardless of a 
custom which has been adopted by the best dramatic 
writers. He frequently finishes one speech with a 
hemistich, or part of a verse, which he leaves in its 
mutilated state, without extending it to its proper 
length, in the beginning of the next. 

The general language of the tragedy cannot be 
applauded for its pure, lofty, or mellifluous charac- 
ter. ‘The cadences are harsh, and the whole tenor 
of the piece more unclassically unmusical than might 
be expected from a writer of the reputation which is 
claimed for Mr. Brown. 

The efforts at badinage, by the supernumerary 
rabble of the tragedy, are very unfortunate. If the 
sovereign mob of Rome were always so unhappy in 
their attempts at wit, as these gentlemen of Mr. 
Brown’s drama, they could not have been very suc- 
cessful, in making one another merry at the cost of 
their masters and betters, much as they might have 
been tempted to laugh at their own jokes, and have 
induced others to laugh at themselves. N. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Jury 3, 1830. 


Tue New Panrty.—It is pretty generally under- 
stood throughout the country, that politicians have 
given the title of the ‘*new party” to those who have 
stood forth as the champions of equal education, un- 
der the cognoman of the Working Men. In advert- 
ing to this party, the Washington Spectator, whose 
policy we have before had occasion to notice, holds 
the following language:— 

‘The Workies! ‘That is a dwarfish name. We 
do not like it. And, moreover, it smacks of infi- 
delity. It is synonymous with the Wrights. If this 
party, under a more respectable name, should in- 
clude all the working people in the country, there 
would be an end of parties. ‘There are very few 
either genteel or low bred idlers among us. But if, 
on the other hand, it is designed to begin with the 
lowest grades of working people, the jobbing tip- 
plers, the improvident paupers, and then to proceed 
gradually up the scale of rank, till there is a mere 
majority, we must confess itis a most ingenious con- 
trivance to turn the political cauldron bottom up- 
wards. It most clearly evinces the march of mind 
in the low arts of political craftsmen. 

‘*'The rage to entrust important and arduous pub- 
lic employments with men who have spent their 
whole lives at the press, the awl, the anvil, or the 
cornfield, is one of the most vicious diseases of our 
growing republic.” 

The writer of the above isa ‘‘reverend!”? We last 
week quoted some of his opinions in relation to the 
union of church and state, an amalgamation which 
he thinks necessary for the purification of our politi- 
cal nature. The preceding extract is a specimen of 
his hostility to the working classes! Whence does 
that hostility arise? Simply that one portion of the 
working people’s creed is, hostility to the union which 
he is desirous of bringing about. He says the phrase 
of the ** workies” smacks of infidelity. How? We 
can discover no infidelity in the title, and we assure 
our **reverend” contemporary, that there are as 
many honest men and good Christians, not in pre- 
cept but in practice, among that class of citizens as 
among any other, let them rank under what political 
or religious banner they please. 

But the last paragraph of the article quoted we 
deem most objectionable. The editor of the Spec- 
tator explicitly says, that to entrust arduous and im- 
portant public employments to men who have spent 
their whole lives in the promotion of their country’s 
welfare, is vicious. The man must be mad. ‘To 
whom shall we entrust them, if not to those who 
have laboured in the cause of the republic! Accord- 

ing to his policy, our farmers, our mechanics, and 
our editors are proscribed. Such menas Jefferson, 
Franklin, and Jackson are all deemed ineligible to 
Office, for they have all been farmers, mechanics, or 
editors! Mr. Colton pronounces himself half an 
idiot, for he is an editor, and yet he deems it vicious 
to appoint such men to office. Is he vicious, that he 


tus speaks so vilely of his fellows—or does he deem 


his own merits of mind so insignificant that he thinks 
himself incapacitated for any official station! Such 
is the only inference that can be drawn from his ob- 
servations, and we are willing that he should enjoy 
their peculiar force and cogency. He says itis a 
vicious disease of our growing republic, that those 
who have spent their whole lives at the press, should 
be intrusted with arduous public employments. To 
judge Mr. Colton, therefore, by his own doctrine, 
he, as the editor of a weekly journal, is totally unfit 
for that employment, inasmuch as he has exhausted 
but a few months in his editorial career, whereas 
those who have devoted a lifetime to the business 
are altogether incompetent as public functionaries. 
This we conceive a fair inference, What think you, 
gentle reader. 


Miss Frances Wricut has delivered two pub- 
lic lectures, at the Arch Street Theatre, in this city, 
since our last publication was put to press. On both 
occasions the theatre was crowded to excess, a larger 
portion of both audiences consisting of respectable 
females. The object of Miss Wright’s lectures were 
replies to the ery of infidelity and agrarianism, which 
have been raised with such violence in New York. 
She successfully combatted the opinion that she was 
any way accessary in directing the movements of the 
working people—pronounced the meaning of infi- 
delity distorted by religionists—professed herself an 
infidel, and declared that Washington, Jefferson, 
Ethen Allen, and other distinguished men, em- 
braced similar views. She was eloquent, bold, and 
enthusiastic throughout her lectures—and was hissed 
and applauded alternately. 

We have never been among those who denounced 
Miss Wright as an abandoned and profligate wo- 
man. She may be wrong in her views:—she doubt- 
less is, as to the result which many of them would 
have upon society if generally practiced—but she is 
sincere and independent, and these are traits so sel- 
dom met with, that, to us, they cover a multitude of 
sins. 

Certain it is, that one cause for the present noto- 
toriety, if not popularity, of this woman is, that she 
has been oppressed and denounced, as well from the 
pulpit as by many of our editorial brethren, in the 
bitterest terms. If they had permitted her to have 
gone on in her career quietly, the consequences of 
her lectures would have been comparatively trifling. 
But now she is charged with being the leader of a 
party that threatens to sweep before its influence all 
the designs and machinations of politicians of twenty 
years standing. Oppression was the seed from which 
sprung the American revolution—and subsequently, 
American liberty;—it finds deep sympathy in the 
bosoms of the American people, and it is to this, in 
connexion with her advocacy of equal rights and 
privileges, which has created for her such sympathy, 
and for many of her political views so considerable 
a party. 

One of the daily journals of this city, in giving an 
account of these lectures some days since, charged 
this female with having boasted of being an infidel, 
and expressing as the first wish of her heart, that all 
the land might be flooded with infidelity. In com- 
mon justice we state, that Miss Wright’s observation 
was, if such sentiments as Washington and Jefferson 
promulgated were infidel, then did she boast of being 
one of similar opinions. Miss Wright will leave 
this country in a few days. 


The Essex Gazette thus raps the New York Mir- 
ror over the knuckles, for its paltry conduct. After 
mentioning all the names which the Mirror has 
dragged into its prospectus, the Gazette says:— 


**Truly a good list and proper! All the light lite- 
rature of the country reflecting from this Mirror of 
Mirrors! It will out-marvel the magic glass of Cor- 
nelius Agrippa. It will out-miracle the Cambuscan 
Mirror ef old Chaucer. But, ‘really and really,’ 
now is the editor guite sure that there is no decep- 
tion intended in all this splendid array of geniuses? 
Will they all exercise the fiddle-bow of Apollo for 
the benefit of the Mirror? Alas—we grieve to think 
of it—Halleck is busy with his ‘Minute Men’-— 
Sprague is as much attached to his Counting-Room 
as Diogenes was to his tub—and Brooks is bruising 
away at the Anti-Masons. We do most especially 
marvel why our own name was not introduced into 
the ‘ good society’ above. We look upon the omis- 
sion as little short of an insult. But, after all, it 
may be owing to our having mislaid, and conse- 
quently, neglected to answer, the epistle sting 


the use of our cognomen—an article, by the way, 
which we are not in the habit of lending. 


A meeting of the medical men and naturalists is 
annually held in Germany, where every new theory 
and discovery for the past year is communicated and 
discussed. These meetings last several weeks, and 
are attended by the most eminent menand naturalists 
of all Europe. 

** The meeting of the last year was held at Berlin, 


where nearly five hundred persons had assembled; 


Alexander Von Humboldt was President of that 
year’s session. 
‘**This year the meeting will be held in Septem- 
ber, at Hamburgh, and owing to the intimate inter- 
course between Hamburgh and the north of Europe 
by steam-boats, a great many savans of those coun- 
tries have promised to attend, particularly from 


Sane Berzelius is likewise expected from Stock- 
olm. 


‘* The invitation is general to all authors on any 
subject of medicine or the natural sciences of any 
country, and it is therefore anxiously wished, that 
some of the authors of this country would favour the 
meeting with their presence, in order to establish a 
more familiar intercourse between the two coun- 


tries.”? 
We gather the above information and invitation 
from an article in the New York American. 


One of our friends complained to us the other day 
that we were too pugnacious. He meant, that we 
found fault wherever there was imposition or error, 
when sometimes such censorship done us very little 
good and possibly some harm. ‘This isall'true, but 
so long as we are at the head of a press, we must in- 
dulge ourselves in saying what we think. We now 
come toa case in point. ‘There isalittle periodical 
which has recently been attempted at Boston, calied 
**The Essayist.” It is intended to embalm and carry 
down to posterity the lucubrations of young writers. 
The following is a specimen of the poetry of a late 
number, which has the signature of S. Osgood 
Wright attached thereto as the author— 

**T stood behind— 
But she was not as yesterday: 
Then joyous life, in every vein, 
Ran like a gentle, living stream: 
And a healthful glow—more pleasant— 
Than spangled sky, or soft twilight— 
Upon her young cheek rioted.” 

We should advise Mr. Wright to forsake the 
haunts of the muses. ‘Those fickle creatures are not 
kind to him, and for a man to wed himself to an 
unkind mistress is little short of going willingly into 
purgatory! Our literature is low enough in all con- 
science. We have moon-struck bards in abundance. 
The extinguisher should be put on their aspirations 
at once. 


The review of Sertorius is well written, but it 
strikes us our correspondent is by far too hypereri- 
tical. He should have remembered that he was re- 
viewing the first effort — writer. 


Our humorous contemporary, the editor of the 
** Green Mountain Horn,” says in his last paper:— 
‘** News is scarce, this week, as tears in the eyes 
of a hardened sinner. Some one is said to have dis- 
covered a soap mine somewhere on the east moun- 
tain—but we very much doubt the truth of the story.’ 


LITERARY. 
‘*¢ The Irishman” is the title of a new journal, the 
first number of which has reached us from Charles- 
ton, S. C. It appears to be conducted with ability. 


It was announced in most of the newspapers, a 
fortnight since, that a poem was in the press of New 
York, from the pen of Halleck. We have a letter 
from an intimate friend of that gentleman, who says 
the story isuntrue. No such work is in preparation. 


A young gentleman of this city, distinguished for 
literary attainments, is about to give to the world a 
translation of Homer’s Hymns. We have looked over 
some of the manuscript pages, and think the trans- 
lation does honour to American literature. 


Paul Clifford appears to meet with almost univer- 
sal approbation. The work has a fine moral, and 
was written for the express purpose of counteracting 
capital punishment, which design the author has in 
view throughout the entire performance. 


Richard Penn Smith, Esq. of this city, is engaged 
by Mr. Forrest to write him a tragedy, to be pro- 
duced at one of the theatres in this city the coming 
fall. We did learn that Dr. M‘Henry had written 
a tragedy with this design, but it would seem we 
have been misinformed. 


We learn that George D. Prentice, Esq. is engaged 
in preparing a life of Henry Clay. The task could 
not be assigned to more competent hands. 


Rufus Dawes has recently published a volume of 


poems, which is favourably received by the newspa- 
per critics. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
We have read the June number of the ‘* Ameri- 
can Monthly Magazine” with pleasure. Despite 
the eritics, the young poet who manages its edito- 
rial department has a relish for choice literature, 
and discovers a fine passage in an old volume, with 
an instinct kindred only to the genius that inspired 
it. ** Scribblings” is the title of a very clever pa- 
per in the present number. The squib at one of 
our cotemporaries was called for. That writer is 
not remarkable for generosity, especially in the case 
adverted upon. ‘ The notes upon a Ramble” are 
well written. We extract the following anecdote: 


“Thad lainin my berth an hour, unable tosleep 
after so much excitement, when a universal cry 
from the ladies’ cabin roused the whole boat’s 
company from their beds. We were upon deck 
in an instant, ladies and all; our indistinct ap- 
prehensions and loud voices contrasting strange- 
ly with the beautiful quiet of midnight upon 
the breezeless and moon-lit river. It was diffi- 
cult to come at the story with fifty narrators 
all telling itat once, but we made out aftera while, 
that one of the ladies, lying awake, saw a man 
enter the cabin on tiptoe and extinguish the 
candle. The moon shone in strongly, and she 
observed him, after listening a moment, ap- 
proach one of the berths in which a watch ticked 
very loudly, and immediately heard a scream. 
In feeling for the watch, he had laid his hand 
accidentally on the owner’s face. A general 
outcry followed, and in the confusion the fellow 
escaped. The cabin was searched, the ladies’ 
fears quieted, and we once more parted for the 
night. The last person to enter the gentleman’s 
cabin was a powerful, irascible Scotchman, the 
husband of the lady who had been so unceremo- 
niously disturbed. He came in boiling with 
passion, and depositing a horse pistol upon the 
table, prepared to retire. In the confusion of 
his faculties, however, his idea of the cabin had 
got reversed, and going to a berth directly op- 
posite his own, he, of course, found it occupied. 
It immediately struck him that the occupant 
must be the thief, who had taken advantage of 
his absence to secret himself in the vacant place. 
He cocked his pistol instantly, dragged the man, 
half asleep, from his berth, and presenting it at 
his head, commanded him to confess the rob- 
bery. It wasrather an appalling demand, but 
the culprit declared his innocence very positive- 
ly, and one of the gentlemen setting the enrag- 
ed Scotchman right about the localities of the 
cabin, he made an apology, and we once more 
betook ourselves to our dreams.” 

The following passage from these notes is worth 
reading: 

‘The Hotels in Quebec—I tell it on the 
compulsion of veracity--are famous for two 
small evils—fleas and famine. One aggravates 
the other. Violent exercise in self-defence, 
during the night, produces appetite, and thin 
commons make the skin loose andsensitive. (So 
they starve veal before it is killed for the mar- 
ket.) ‘The water here is bad; it is impregnated 
with lime, and strangers are often detained here 
for weeks by the debility it causes. <A gentle- 
man who is properly bred escapes of course— 
never drinking that element. 

“ The first thing one does in any place is to 
deliver his letters, and the next thing in Quebec 
is to visit the.Government House. An English 
gentleman, to whom we came introduced, pro- 
cured for us a huge seal, the necessary passport 
at the gate, and we entered, under its protection, 
the residence of Lord (I think that is his title) 
Dalhousie, the Governor of the Canadas. The 
house-keeper led the way, showing us with an 
air of expected astonishment, * my Lord’s libra- 
ry,” and ** my lady’s China closet,” and ** my 
young master’s portrait,” and “my young lady 
mistress’s boudoir,” as if we were a parcel of 
raw islanders who had never seen a looking- 
glass. The rooms were simply furnished, but 
the only imposing thing about them was their 
number—a hundred drawing-rooms in New 
York and Boston far out-shining them in splen- 
dour and effect. It is somewhat farcical to see 
how even the better bred people of Quebec 
expect Yankees to be astonished with pier mir- 
rors and damask curtains. I formed a favoura- 
ble idea of Lord Dalhousie, from seeing over the 
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writing-desk of his private library, a fine engrav- 
ing of Washington. It was the only picture in 
the room. The only thing I envied him, was 
the morocco chair Mrs. Margery assured us he 
sat in--a beautifully constructed dormense—I 
think the easiest Lleversaw. I madeadrawing 
of it, and thank his Lordship for the greatest 
bodily comfort I enjoy, sitting at this present in 
one built upon the model. 

“‘ We passed from the Governor’s residence to 
the fortifications. There can be no doubt, I 
should think, in any one’s mind, after visiting 
them, that they are perfectly impregnable. There 
seems to be, indeed, a most unnecessary labour 
and expense wasted on them. A hundred men of 
stout hearts would maintain a place half as well 


fortified against the world. Starving or smoking | 


them out would be the only processes I should 
dream of as an assailant. 

“We were so fortunate as to hear, during the 
day, that a young lady was to take the veil the 
next morning at day-break. We went in a 
violent rain to the chapel of the Ursuline Con- 
vent accordingly at 5 o’clock, and secured 
places near the altar. We had been there a few 
minutes, when the black curtain hung before 
the grating which separated the nun’s chapel 
from the public one was withdrawn, and a young 
girl of sixteen appeared dressed with great ele- 
gance. It is the custom, we were told, to wear 
even an excess of finery on such occasions; pro- 
bably to make the abandonment of the world more 
striking. Llooked very narrowly at the face of 
the novice as she approached. Her eyes were 
certainly magnificent—large, soft, liquid eyes, 
formed, if 1 know any thing of symptoms, for the 
expression of the most passionate feelings. Her 
mouth and chin, however, were weakly marked 
and irresolute, and she would easily have been 
selected from a crowd for one of that numerous 
class of females who, with a great deal of mate- 
rial for character, are too passive ever to deve- 
lope it, except by the force of fortunate circum- 
stances. She was evidently a well-bred girl, 
but with so rosy a cheek as she wore, it was 
impossible to get up any sympathy for her in 
the sentiment line. I cannot conceive that a 
creature in such radiant health should have any 
motive beyond bread and butter, for entering a 
nunnery. I would have wagered the superb 
moccasins I bought at the Sorel, that she cuts 
the sisterhood at the end of her noviciate. Still, 
the ceremony was solemn. After the prayers 
were read by the holy father, and a chant sung 
by the thirty or forty black nuns on the other 
side of the lattice, (nota voice uncracked among 
them—I never heard such a villanous discord, ) 
two of them came forward and stripped her of 
her finery, bonnet, ribbons and laces, leaving 
her simply attired in a white dress, with her 
black hair put plainly away from her forehead. 
She would have made a lovely picture. They 
then put a wax candle in one hand, and a book 
in the other, and commenced another chant, in 
which she sung the solos with a voice that might 

have done honour to “c’est l’amour.” There 
was a lurking devil in it, or I was deceived. Her 
soft tones were in fine contrast with the split 
pipes of the venerable sisters, and in the last 
stave or two she sung with a spirit that could 
never have sprung from a heavy heart. It de- 
stroyed the romaace of the thing quite. After 
the chant, to my surprise, she fell suddenly on 
her face, and a nun stepped forward and threw 
a black cloth over her. Not understanding the 
ceremony at all, I thought she had fainted, but 
some one at my elbow said it was done to signify 
that she was buried tothe world. She was pre- 
sently uncovered, and they proceeded to dress 
her in the Ursuline habit—an exceedingly un- 
becoming one to any buta pretty woman. The 
nuns then came forward one by one and kissed 
her; the ladv abbess set up a chant, and as they 
slowly paced out of the chapel the curtain drop- 
ped, and the ceremony was over. ‘‘She is the 
bride of heaven,” said I. “I should prefer an 
earthly bridegroom,” responded the gayest lady 
of the party; and we went home to breakfast.” 


Mrs. Louisa P. Smith, formerly of Providence, 


Rhode Island, now of Louisville, Kentucky, has 


some pretty verses in the Magazine. The conelud- 
ing stanzas to ** the Once-loved” are quite fair. 
**1 met thee once within the hall, 
The festal hall, where music fiows, 
And crowds were thronging at the call, 
As winds wait on a summer rose. 
Still didst thou seem the soul of all 
That’s holiest, in thought, on earth, 
Like dreams we have when moonbeams fal] 
Through summer leaves upon the earth. 
E’en then, in all thy beauty’s power, 
watch’d thy brillian iant bloom depart; 


Thy thoughts were on a vanish’d hour— 
‘hine eye on him who read thy heart! 


I would not have that fetter’d heart, 
For all thy beauty in its spring! 
I would not have thy soul of art, — 
To be, like thee, a follow’d thing! 
Yet do I grieve to think that thou— 
So deeply dear in moments fled, 
Hast twin’d a wreath around thy brow, 
Whose weight will soon be that of lead; 
And, like the coral chaplet bound 
Upon the Christian maiden’s brow, 
Shedding its poisonous breath around, 
Bid all that’s fair beneath it bow.” 


The Review of Campbell is rather stale and dull. 
The Reviewer praises him to the echo. We sub- 


join a passage, by way of a set off, from the Editor’s 


Table. 


‘‘Perhaps the most startling circumstance 
that has ever occurred in the annals of literary 
tilting, is the late appearance of Mr. Thomas 
Campbell in the lists to break a lance for Lady 
Byron. We scarce knew at first what to think 
of it. The critics so trumpeted his chivalry, 
and the ‘aside’ people so quoted and lauded it, 
that it was a calendar month, at least, before we 
had courage to make up our mind—a process 
which, spite of our reverence for the author, 
has resulted in the opinion, that it is the most 
absurd piece of Quixotism that has astonished 
the world since the time of Cervantes. How 
the writer of the most pure and exquisite poetry 
of the age—the delightful author of Gertrude 
and the Pleasures of Hope—he who has been, 
however others may have excelled him in power, 
the allowed oracle of taste—low he couid have 
done such a thing at all, and done it so clumsily 
too—is an enigma which, supposing him sane, 
our poor philosophy in vain endeavours to un- 
ravel. The attempt and the manner are, we 
cannot but think, both discreditable to him. 
He has lowered Lady Byron by the first, and he 
has surely infringed upon the almost sacred re- 
putation he enjoyed, by the last. The impres- 
sion after reading Moore’s Byron was eminently 
favourable to the wife of the poet. No woman 
in England would have been met by an impar- 
tial reader with more respect, a more deep inter- 
est than she. The very fact that she has hither- 
to maintained a dignified silence—that, through 
all the years of calumny, and, what is more, 
through all the opportunities, not only of clear- 
ing herself from all imputation, but as the wife 
of the most transcendent idol of the world, of 
becoming the object of the most universal and 
flattering regard—had thrown over her name a 
luminous mantle, a veil of chariness and lofty 
delicacy, to which this contested acquittal com- 
pares like the very sackcloth of criminality. 
Allow if you please—and doubtless it is true— 
that the parents of this lady were unjustly ac- 
cused by Mr. Moore of interference in the sepa- 
ration—that the alleged espionage, and the pro- 
voking character of hg@gprelations were over- 
coloured. Still what is Gat, that it should draw 
out a noble lady from her privacy—put her upon 
a level with the hack-writers and hirelings of 
the most corrupted and desecrating press under 
heaven—and, worse than all, though Mr. Camp- 
bell may not think so, subject her to the chance 
of an injudicious champion, who stamps forever 
upon her bright cause the impress of his own 
rude manner and indelicate violence. Should 
not. such a poet have known that the pure 
brightness of female character cannot be breath- 
ed upon without stain? Might not his (till now) 
infallible taste have whispered him that a high- 
born lady, conscious of her own unsullied honour 
and innocence, could gain nothing by descend- 
ing from the high atmosphere of rank, to dis- 
pute her own or her parents’ purity with the 
critics? Whathas she gained? Her parents— 
people about whom the world for which she 
wrote, (their own circle of course knew the true 
circumstances of the case before,) about whom 
the world, we say, knew little and cared less— 
are cleared of an unjust but comparatively in- 
significant charge, of having intrigued in the 
separation of herself and Lord Byron. This, she 
avows, (or Mr. Campbell for her,) is her whole 
aim. Grant then that she has accomplished 
it, and what is the offset?) The dignity of fe- 
minine character is lost—her name is common 
upon every vulgar lip—the secrets of her mar- 
ried life, that should be, and might otherwise 
have been, forever hallowed, are thrust into the 
public gaze, to be coarsely speculated on, or 
made the subject of new and successful curiosi- 
ty—her husband’s unretaliating memory has 
been stabbed, and by her own hand, afresh— 
and however she may have established the jus- 


tice of her cause, yet, as the widow of so noble 


a heart as Byron’s, erring as it was, she must, 
since he was dead and defenceless, ever be 
thought selfish and ungenerous. 

‘‘ With regard to Mr. Campbell’s defence, 
we need not be hypercritical, to pronounce it 
coarse, indelicate and undignified. The style is 
that of the most common newspaper writer— 
clumsy and assuming. The terms in which he 
speaks of Lady Byron are familiar and ill-bred. 
The levity and attempt at humour in some parts 
of it, are out of place and disgusting. The man- 
ner in which he introduces the letter of the Lady, 
commencing--‘ My dear Mr. Campbell,’ is os- 
tentatious and ill-judged; and the whole thing 
bears the stamp of having been done to gratify 
vanity—to connect his own name with Lady 
Byron’s, and, (if we may use his own figure, ) 
to cosset the ‘living lamb’ at the expense of the 
‘dead lion.’ ” 

Mr. Willis is certainly rising. The puerilities 
of his youth are disappearing before the natural 
energies of a strong mind. He possesses far more 
intellect than two-thirds of those who direct the 
literary periodicals of this country. We are sorry 
his magazine has not a better circulation in this city. 


SELECTIONS. 


NOTES ON THE BEDOUINS AND 
WAHABYS. 
Collected during his Travels in the East. By the 
late John Lewis Burkhardt. 

To the three volumes of Burkhardt’s interest- 
ing travels already published, the Association 
for promoting the Discovery of the interior of 
Africa have now added a fourth, under the able 
editorship of Sir William Ouseley. One part of 
this volume is descriptive, and the other part 
historical; and whether we consider its views of 
Arab manners, customs, institutions, and other 
particulars, or its exhibitions of the remarkable 
Mohammedan sectaries, the Wahabys,* from 
their earliest appearance as reformers, to almost 
the present time, we find abundance of matter 
to gratify the curiosity and entertain and inform 
the reader. 

The work sets out with a classification of the 
Bedouin tribes that inhabit the Syrian desert, 
and then proceeds to detail their mode of en- 
camping, costume, arms, sciences, literature, 
religious forms, &c, &c., ina sketchy and agree- 
able style: the materials for a history of the 
Wahabys, collected from various native sources, 
follow, and throw a clear light over the rise, 
progress, and existing state of these enthusiasts. 
At present we confine ourselves to the former 
subject. The Arab tribes, we are told, * may 
be classed under two different heads—some who 
in spring and summer approach the cultivated 
parts of Syria, and quit them towards winter; 
and others who remain the whole winter in the 
vicinity of the cultivated tracts. The first are 
the tribe of Aeneze; the latter are numerous 
tribes comprehended under the appellations of 
Ahl el Shemal and Arab el Kebly. ‘he Aene- 
zes are the most powerful Arab nation in the 
vicinity of Syria, and, if we add to them their 
brethren in Nedjd, may be reckoned one of the 
most considerable bodies of Bedouins in the 
Arabian deserts.” 

The traveller calculates “the force of the 
Aeneze tribes (their brethren in Nedjd not in- 
cluded) at about ten thousand horsemen, and 
perhaps ninety or one hundred thousand camel 
riders; a number rather over than underrated. 
The whole northern Aeneze nation may be esti- 
mated at from three hundred to three hundred 
and fifty thousand souls, spread over a country 
of at least forty thousand square miles.” 

The Ahi el Shemal, *‘ or the ‘ northern na- 
tions,’ are those tribes who encamp during the 
whole year among the villages of Eastern Syria, 
partly in the once cultivated desert from Hauran 
towards Palmyra northward as far as Sokhne, a 
village five days from Aleppo on the Bagdad 
road. They inhabit the Ardh el Shemal or north- 
ern tract, while the Kebly and Nedjd Arabs ge- 
nerally reside in the more southern plains of 
Arabia. They never venture to the great east- 
ern desert. In proportion to their tents, they 
may have more horses, but fewer camels, than 
the Aenezes.”’ 

The Ahl el Kebly are so called as being the 


* An event of considerable importance’ has just 
occurred to this sect. The greater part of Muscat 
has fallen a prey to the flames. For the information 
of the curious on this subject and the condition of 
Wahabys on the shoresof the Persian Gulf, we would 
refer to the interesting history of Seyd Said, the 
Sultan of Museat, published by Booth about six or 


eight years ago. 


southern nations, in opposition to the northern 
of Ahl el Shemal; but the Aenezes are the only 
genuine Bedouin tribe in Syria, maintaining their 
ancient laws and customs, from which all the 
rest have more or less degenerated. These 
Aenezes “are distinguished at first sight from 
all the Syrian Bedouins, by the long tresses of 
their hair. ‘They never shave their black hair, 
but cherish it from infancy, till they can twistit 
in tresses that hang over the cheeks down to 
the breast; these tresses are called keroun. Some 
few Aenezes wear girdles of leather, others tie 
a cord or a piece of rag over their shirt. Men 
and women wear from infancy a leather girdle 
around the naked waist; it consists of four or five 
thongs, twisted together into a cord as thick as 
one’s finger. I heard that the women tie their 
thongs, separate from each other, round the 
waist. Both men and women adorn the girdle 
with pieces of ribands, or amulets. The Aenezes 
call it hhakou; the Aht el Shemal call it direim. 
In summer, the boys, until the age of seven or 
eight years, go stark naked; but 1 never saw any 
young girl in that state, although it was mention- 
ed, that in the interior of the desert the girls, at 
that early age, were not more encumbered with 
clothing than their little brothers. . ° 

** An Arab’s property consists almost wholly 
in his horses and camels. The profits arising 
from his butter enable him to procure the neces- 
sary provisions of wheat and barley, and occa- 
sionally a new suit of clothes for his wife and 
daughters. His mare every spring produces a 
valuable colt, and by her means he may expect 
to enrich himself with booty. No Arab family 
can exist without one camel at least; a man who 
has but tenis reckoned poor: thirty or forty place 
a man in easy circumstances; and he who pos- 
sesses sixty isrich. * 

“It may almost be said, that the Arabs are 
obliged torob and pillage. Most families of the 
Aenezes are unable to defray the annual ex- 
penses from the profits on their cattle, and few 
Arabs would sell a camel to purchase provisions; 
he knows, from experience, that to continue long 
in a state of peace, diminishes the wealth of an 
individual; war and plunder therefore, become 
necessary. The sheikh is obliged to lead his 
Arabs against the enemy, if there be one—if not, 


it can easily be contrivedto make one. * * 


**On the subject of Bedouin science we shall 
not be long detained. There are whole tribes, 
such as the Ibn Dhouahy, of which not one per- 
son can read or write. A Damascus pedlar, who 
resided with that tribe the greater part of the 
year, acting occasionally as secretary to the 
sheikh, assured me of the fact. It was mention- 
ed as an extraordinary circumstance, that the 
children of Ibn Esmeyr had learned to write. 
On my journey towards Tedmor, I had taken 
with me a volume of the history of Antar, and 
sometimes read a striking passage from it to my 
companions; but I never met with one individual 
among them who professed to know even as 
much as myself of Arabic reading. But little’ 
science can be expected among those whose 
minds are constatly bent on war and depredation, 
I never saw in the possession of the Aenezes 
any book besides a few copies of the Koran. 

* * * Their astronomical science consists 
in a mere nomenclature of the constellations and 
planets, with which most of the Aenezesare ac- 
quainted.” 

“Poetry is still held in esteem among the 
Arabs: a poet is more frequently styled sahed 
koul, or koual, shaara. ‘Their poetical talents 
are most commonly exerted in reciting verses 
which celebrate the merits of their chiefs, or of 
some distinguished warrior (el mediehh,) or the 
charms of their mistresses. Every kind of poet- 
ry is called kaszide. Of ancient poetry, the 
History of Antar, (an excellent work,) and the 
History of Selim el Zyr, and three or four similar 
compositions in the true Bedouin style are known 
to a few individuals, and occasionally recited. 
When ever an Aeneze recites verses, he ac- 
companies his voice with the rebaba (a kind of 
guitar, described by Niebuhr,) the only musical 
instrument used in the desert. ‘The people of 
Djof are famous for their poetical and musical 


talents. Their poets visit the Aenezes from time 
to time, singing at the Sheikh’s tents for a tri- 
fling remuneration; but the Aenezes themselves 
never accept any reward for having entertained 
the company. That the reader may judge of 
Bedouin poetry, 1 subjoin a true specimen of 
Desert production, a recent composition, which, 


although it may want grammatical precision, will 


perhaps be found interesting as a picture of 
Arab manners, drawn from real life in the style 
employed by most Bedouins when they celebrate 


the praises of their heroes: and in many parts 
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a 
exhibiting the true Bedouin dialect. An Arab, 
inst the advice of his sheikh, had sent his 
camels to pasture during the winter season with 
a foreign tribe; the camels died, and he address- 
ed the following verses to his sheikh, who was 
thereby induced to repair the loss, by giving 
him some. 

«4 Bedouin Poem.—‘ Soleyman! lend me the 
pen, and the white coloured leaf, that I may 
compose my verses, the language of truth. Let 
me implore God’s assistance; and may he have 
mercy upor our sins! Let us praise him with 

raises innumerable as the hoarded grains, as the 
cultivators of the earth: the dedous and the shep- 
herds. And may the prophet before God inter- 
cede for us; our crimes may then be pardoned. 
Q thou who departest from me, mounted upon 
the clear coloured camel, bearing upon its back 
the four sided saddle, and its bag and neck 
jeather, and well ground flour, with the coffee 
beans, and the sweet smelling tombac. An 
honest youth he is, beloved by his companions, 
the young women’s pride. ‘The country paths 
he spies better than the night-swarming kattas 
do; and his eye sees farther than the eagle in- 
tent upon his prey. Thy way is towards the 
Budje; slowly thou proceedest (for thou know- 
est not fear,) and rich booty thou wilt once ob- 
tain from the hadj. The wandering robber thou 
must fight on thy road, and pursue him; but, 
friend, guard well thy camel, else the thief will 
leave thee to perish in the dreary plain. Let 
thy journey be at night, long after the time of 
sunset; nor let the (far appearing) fire hasten 
thy pace until thou hearest the dogs barking, 
and the songs of our people: the proudest women 
never discontinuing their songs in praise of the 
brother of Waddha. Amidst the flocks of the 
watchful shepherd, thou mayst find Waddha’s 
brother following the moving herd. Mounted 
upon his snow-white mare, with ease he over- 
takes each horseman; with her the booty that he 
takes is immeasurable. Who can count the he- 
roes, the warriors whom he has slain! whose 
heart’s blood has flowed upon the ground! They 
fly before his eye,—the warriors, like birds that 
have been slightly wounded. But he marks 
them, and at his war-cry none dares to turn back; 
even the coward will fight for his booty. Has 
not his own kinsman felt the weight of his arms? 
—a more praiseworthy deed none ever related. 
And now when thou approachest the camp, 
songs of joy will be sang, and loud will be the 
shouting, and great will be the slaughter (of 
animals.) Then come the girls with teeth bright 
as lightning, to learn the achievement of the 
brother of Waddha; rich are his Arabs. His 
beard shining with virtue; his walk not that of 
the wretched; and the darkness of night does 
not conceal any of his actions. His manly person 
stands clear of all base crimes, and proof against 
all reproaches. ‘To him present my greetings 
and many blessings, and to his hand deliver my 
verses in his praise. And when thou enterest 
the tent, let every bad man retire: praise God 
and the prophet, and wealth will be thy lot.—- 
And thus saying, carpets will be placed for thee, 
and the boiling beans will diffuse their grateful 
odour, while dates and butter are dished up: be 
sober, think on the sheep just slaughtered. 
Then after thou hast eaten and washed thyself, 
he may ask thee where I live at present. ‘Tell 
him, ‘ Jousef now lives in misery and distress: 
since the time when he slighted thy advice, he 
never has experienced good fortune. His pro- 
perty is gone! neither lances nor enemies have 
taken it; but he is punished for inattention to 
thy advice. God will amend the matter, my 
brother: his aid be always with thee; for if thou 
alone art left to me, O brother! Lam still rich. 
O fortune accompany his steps; let verdure and 
roots, even in winter, sprout up before him, and 
bless his flock. Whenever thou prayest to God, 
praise him with praises innumerable, like the 
beads of the shrub and the hair of thy flock.’ 

‘With respect to education, a young Aeneze 
boy may be truly styled ‘the child of nature.’ 
His parents leave him to his own free will; they 
seldom chastise him, but train him from his. 
cradle to the fatigues and dangers of a nomade 
life. I have seen parties of naked boys playing 
at noon-day upon the burning sand in the midst 
of summer, running until they had fatigued 
themselves, and when they returned to their 
fathers’ tents, they were scolded for not con- 
tinuing the exercise. Instead of teaching the 
boy civil manners, the father desires him to beat 
and pelt the strangers who come to the tent; to 
steal or to secrete in joke some trifling article 
belonging to them; and the more saucy and im-. 
pudent they are, the more troublesome to stran- 
gers, and all the men of the encampment, the 


more they are praised, as giving indication of a 
future enterprising and warlike disposition. An 
Arab child never discloses to a stranger more 
than his own by-name, being instructed to con- 
ceal the name of his family, lest he should fall a 
victim to some enemy who had a claim of blood 
for the death of a relation, against the tribe: even 
grown-up Arabs never mention their family name 
to a stranger, of whatever tribe he may be. 

“ The Bedouins, until within a few years, had 
not any priests among them, neither mollas nor 
imans; but since their conversion to the Wahaby 
faith, mollas have been introduced by a few 
sheiks. 

‘* There are but three things which the Be- 
douins consider themselves as forbidden to 
touch. These haram, or forbidden things, are 
swine, dead bodies, and blood. They eat what- 
ever kind of game they can take. On the day 
of korban, the great sacrifice on Mount Arafat, 
each Arab family kills as many camels as there 
have been deaths of adult persons during the 
last year in that family, whether the deceased 
were males or females. Though a dead person 
should have bequeathed but one camel to his 
heir, that camel is sacrificed; and if he did not 
leave one, his relations kill one of their own 
camels.--Seven sheep may be substituted for a 
camel; and if the whole number cannot be pro- 
cured for the korban of the death-year, the de- 
ficiency may be supplied by killing some on the 
next or subsequent year. The korban is there- 
fore always a day of great feasting among the 
tribes. On the death of an Arab, his body is 
immediately buried, without any ceremony. 
When Soleiman died, who was elder brother of 
the famous Aeneze chief, Ibn Esmeyr, his body 
was thrown upon a camel, and intrusted for 
burial to a Fellah: no one, not even his brother, 
attended the corpse. Ifthe camp in which an 
Arab dies be near a ruined village, (and such 
abound in the desert at four or five days east of 
Syria,) the dead man is buried among the ruins; 
but in the plain, if a ruined village be not near; 
and stones piled over the grave, indicate it to 
the traveller, and at the same time serve to 
guard the body from wild beasts. On the death 
of a father, the children of both sexes cut off 
their Aerouns, or tresses of hair, in testimony of 
grief, At the moment of a man’s death, his 
wives, daughters, and female relations, unite in 
cries of lamentation, (welouloua,) which they 
repeat several times. If the deceased has not 
left any male heir, and his whole property is 
transferred to another family, or if the heir is a 
minor, and goes to live with his uncle or next 
relation, the tent-posts are torn up immediately 
after the man has expired, and the tent demo- 
lished, (Ahurbbeit)—lIt is since their conversion 
to their Wahaby faith, (about fifteen years ago, ) 
that the Aenezes have begun an observance of 
the regular prayers; knowing that the Wahaby 
chief is very rigid in punishing those who omit 
the practice. There are different opinions about 
the Wahaby’s tenets, and I never met in Syria 
any person who even pretended to have a true 
knowledge of their religion. I think myself au- 
thorized to state, from the result of my inquiries 
among the Arabs and Wahabys themselves, that 
the religion of the Wahabys may be called the 
Protestantism or even the Puritanism of the 
Mohammedans. The Wahaby acknowledges 
the Koran as a divine revelation; his principle 
is, * The Koran, and nothing but the Koran:’ he 
therefore rejects all the Hedayth or ‘ traditions,’ 
with which the Mussulman lawyers explain, and 
often interpolate, the Koran. He regards Mo- 


hammed as a prophet, but merely as a mortal to | 
whom his disciples. pay too much veneration.— | 


The Wahaby forbids the pilgrimage to Moham- 
med’s tomb at Medina, but exhorts the faithful 
to visit the Kaaba, and, principally, to sacrifice 
upon Mount Arafat, sanctioning so far the ob- 
jects of the pilgrims at Mecca. He reproves. 
the Mussulmans of this age, for their impious, 
vanity in dress, their luxury in eating and smok- 
ing. He asks them, whether Mohammed dress- 
ed in pelisses, whether he ever smoked the ar- 
gyle or the pipe? All his followers dress in the 
most simple garments, having neither about 
their own persons nor their: horses, any gold 
or silver; they abstain from smoking, which, 
they say, stupifies and intoxicates. They re- 
ject music, singing, dancing, and games of every 
kind, and live with each other (at least in pre- 
sence of their chief) on terms of most perfect 
equality; because no respect, says the chief, is 
due to any but God, before whom all are equak 
nor will this great chief allow any person tg rise 
on his entrance, or to make roomfor him. He 
exclaims against @ny intefcourse between his 
faithful people. and the heretics (meshrekein, ) 


as he calls the Mussulmans, The Wahaby, (as 
Ibn Saoud, the chief, is emphatically styled) 
propagates his religion with the sword. When- 
ever he purposes to attack a district of heretics, 
he cautions them three times, and invites them 
to adopt his religion; after the third summons, 
he proclaims that the time for pardon has elaps- 
ed, and he then allows his troops to pillage and 
kill at their pleasure. When the town of Mes- 
djed Aly was taken, his Arabs slaughtered all 
the inhabitants. A country once conquered by 
the Wahaby enjoys under him the most perfect 
tranquillity. In Nedjd and Hedjaz the roads 
are secure, and the people free from any kind 
of oppression. The Mussulmans are forced to 
adopt his system; but the Jews and Christians 
are not molested in exercising the respective 
religions of their ancestors, on condition of pay- 
ing tribute. A Wahaby priest, or molla, being 
asked why in the assault cf a town, the lives of 
honest Turks, Christians, and Jews, were not 
spared, replied, ‘If you wish to grinda heap of 
wheat in which you know that there are few 
peas intermixed, do you not rather grind the 
whole together, than take the trouble of pick- 
ing out the few peas one by one?” A principal 
tenet of the Wahaby faith, is the obligation of 
paying tribute, (zeka wah, or zeka,) due to the 
chief by allhisfollowers. * * 


“If an Arab, on the consummation of his nup- 
tials, should have reason to doubt whether he 
had found the bride in a state of virgin purity, 
he does not immediately expose her shame, be- 
ing afraid of offending her family; but after a 
day or two he repudiates his wife, assigning, as 
a sufficient motive, that she did not please him. 
If an Arab has manifest evidence of his wife’s in- 
fidelity, he accuses her before her brother; and 
if the adultery be unequivocally proved, the fa- 
ther himself, or the brother, cuts her throat. 
Most Arabs are contented with a single wife; 
but for this monogamy they make amends by 
indulging in variety. 

“ They frequently change their wives, accord- 
ing to a custom founded on a Turkish law of 
divorce, which, however, has been much abused 
among the Arabs; for when one of them be- 
comes, on any slight occasion, dissatisfied with 
his wife, he separates himself from her by simply 
saying ent talek—‘ thou art divorced.’ He then 
gives her a she camel, and sends her back to the 
tents of her family. He is not obliged to state 
any reasons, nor does this circumstance reflect 
any dishonour on the divorced woman, or her 
family: every one excuses him by saying, ‘he 
did not like her.’ Perhaps, on the very same 
day, he betroths himself to another female; but 
his repudiated wife, on the contrary, is obliged 
to wait forty days before she can become the wife 
of another man, that it may be known whether 
or not she is pregnant by the former husband. 
Divorces are so common among the Aenezes that 
they even take place during the wife’s preg- 
nancy; and a woman i@psometimes repudiated 
who has borne several 
In the former case, the woman nurses her child 
till it is able torun about, when the father takes 
it to his tent. When a man discards an old 
mother of a family, he sometimes allows her to 
live in his tent among her children, but she may 
retire to her parents. A woman who has been 
three or four times divorced, may nevertheless 
be free from any stain or imputation on her cha- 
racter. 1 have seen Arabs about forty-five years 
of age, who were known to have had about fifty 
different wives. 


“Whoever will be at the expense of a camel, 
may divorce and change his wives as often as he 
thinks fit. The law allows to the wife also a kind 
of divorce; if not happy in her husband’s tent, 
she flies for refuge to her father or kindred. 
The husband may induce her, by promises of 
fine clothes, earrings, or carpets, to return; but 
if she refuses, he cannot take her by force, as 
her family would resent the violence: alt he can 
do is to withhold the sentence of divorce, ent 
talek, without which the lady is not authorized 
to marry again. The husband is sometimes 
bribed, by a present of many camels, to. pro- 
nounce the words of divorce; but if he perse- 
vere in refusing, the wife is condemned toa sin- 
gle life. A wife thus parted from her husband, 
but not regularly divorced, is called tamel/the: of 
this class there are great numbers; but, on the 
other hand, there are not any old maids to be 
found among the Arabs,” 

With these remarkable traits of this people 


we must, for the present at least, be satisfied. 
The volume is full of excellent matter, when 


ildren to her husband. } 


mendation to it, than that it is the best account 
of the Arab tribes we have ever seen. 


FEMALE AUTHORS. 


Women, we fear, cannot do every thing; not 
even every thing they attempt. But what they 
can do, they do, for the most part, excellently 
—and much more frequently with an absolute 
and perfect success, than the aspirants of our 
rougher and more ambitious sex. No man, we 
will venture to say, could have written the let- 
ters of Madame de Sevigne, or the novels of 
Miss Austin, or the hymns and early lessons of 
Mrs. Barbauld, or the conversations of Mrs 
Marcet. ‘These performances, too, are not 
only essentially and intensely feminine, but 
they are, in our judgment, decidedly more per- 
fect than any masculine productions with which 
they can be brought into comparison. They 
accomplish more completely all the ends at 
which they aim, and are worked out with a 
gracefulness and felicity ofexecution which ex- 
cludes all idea of failure, and entirely satisfies 
the expectations they may have raised. We 
might easily have added to these instances. 
There are many parts of Miss Edgeworth’s 
earlier stories, and of Miss Mitford’s sketches 
and descriptions, and not a little of Mrs. 
Opie’s, that exhibit the same fine and pene- 
trating spirit of observation, the same softness 
and delicacy of hand, and unerring truth of de- 
lineation, to which we have alluded as cha- 
racterizing the purer specimens of female art. 
The same distinguishing traits of a woman's 
spirit are visible through the grief and the piety 
of Lady Russel, and the gaiety, the spite, and 
the venturesomeness of Lady Mary Wortley. 
We have not as yet much female poetry; but 
there is a truly feminine tenderness, purity, 
and elegance, in the Psyche of Mrs. Tighe, 
and in some of the smaller pieces of Lady Cra- 
ven. On some of the works of Madame de 
Stael—her Corinne especially—there is a still 
deeper stamp of the genius of her sex. Her 
pictures of its boundless devotedness, its depth 
and capacity of suffering, its high aspirations, 
its painful irritability, and inextinguishable 
thirst for emotion, are powerful specimens of 
that morbid anatomy of the heart, which no 
hand but that ofa woman’s was fine enough 
to have laid open, or skilful enough to have 
recommended to oursympathy andlove. There 
is the same exquisite and inimitable delicacy, if 
not the same power, in many of the happier 


|} passages of Madame de Souza and Madame 


Cottin—to say nothing of the more lively and 


| yet melancholy records of Madame de Stael, 

during her long penance in the court of the 
Dutchesse de Maine.—£din. Rev. 


EXTRACT FROM PAUL CLIFFORD. 


The extract which follows depicts the close 
of the adventure of Paul, condemned, to expiate 
his offences, to transportation, and of the hero- 
ine, Lucy Brandon. It gives buta slight idea 
of the absorbing interest which the perusal of 
the tale itself inspires. Clifford was the cousin, 
although at first unknown to Lucy—he was the 
son of Brandon, whose family pride and austere 
manners had driven his wife and child from his 
bosom; and it was in this consequent state of 
destitution that Paul fell into the company which 
ultimately brought him to the foot of the gal- 
lows. 

_ ‘She had Joved her uncle incomparably be- 
yond his merits, and resisting all remonstrances 
to the contrary, she witnessed herself the dreary 


ceremony which bequeathed the remains of 


William Brandon to dust and to the worms, On 
that same day Clifford received the mitigation 
of his sentence, and on that day another trial 
awaited Lucy. Of the manner in which the 
communication reached Lucy we need not 
speak; suffice it to say, that on the day on which 
she had performed the last duty to her uncle— 
she learned for the first time her lover’s situa- 
tion. On that evening in the convict’s cell the 
cousins met; their conference was low, for the 
jailer stood within hearing, and it was broke by 
Lucy’s convulsive sebs; but the voice of one 
whose iron nerves were not unworthy of the off- 
spring of William Brandon was clear, and audi- 
ble to her ear, even though uttered in a whisper 
that scarcely stirred his lips. Ie seemed as if 
Luey, smitten to the inmost heart by the gene- 
rosity with whieh her lover. had torn himself 
from her, at the time that her wealth might have. 


from some fifty pages such extracts present 


| themselves; and we need give nofurther recom- 


xaised him in, any other country far fram, the 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


perils and the crimes of his career in this, per- 
ceiving, now for the first time, and in all their 
force, the causes of his mysterious conduct; 
melted by their relationship, and forgetting her- 
self utterly in the desolate and dark situation, 
in which she beheld one who, whatever his 
crimes, had not been criminal towards her;—it 
seemed as if, carried away by these emotions, 
she had yielded altogether to the fondness and 
devotion of her nature, that she had wished to 
leave home, and friends, and fortune, and share 
with him his punishment and hisshame. “Why?” 
she faltered, ‘* Why, why not? we are all that 
is left to each other in the world—your father 
and mine were brothers; let me be to you as a 
sister; what is there left for me here? Not one 
being whom I love, or who cares for me—not 
one!” 

‘© It was then that Clifford summoned all his 
courage as he answered—perhaps now that he 
felt (though here his knowledge was necessarily 
confused and imperfect) his birth was not equal 
to hers—now that he read, or believed that he 
read, inher wan cheek and attenuated form, that 
desertion to her was*death, and that generosity 
and self-sacrifice had become too late; perhaps 
these thoughts concurring with a love in himself 
beyond all words, and a love in her which it 
was above humanity to resist—altogether con- 
quered and subdued him. Yet, as we have said, 
his voice breathed calmly in her ear, and his eye 
only, which brightened with a steady and reso- 
lute hope, betrayed his mind. ‘Live then!” 
said he, as he concluded, “ My sister, my mis- 
tress, my bride, live! in one year from this day 
—I repeat--I promise it thee.” 

«“ The interview was over, and Lucy returned 
home with a firm step. She was on foot—the 
rain fell in torrents—yet, even in her precarious 
state, her health suffered not; and when within 
a week from that time she read that Clifford had 
departed to the bourne of his punishment, she 
read the news with a steady eye, and a kp that, 
if it grew paler, did not quiver. Shortly after 
that time, Miss Brandon departed to an obscure 
town by the seaside, and there continued to re- 
side, refusing all society. As the birth of Clif- 
ford was known but to few, and his legitimacy 
was unsuspected even by Mauleverer—Lucy 
succeeded to the great wealth of her uncle, and 
this circumstance made her more than ever an 
object of attraction in the eyes of her noble 
adorer. Finding himself unable to see her, he 
wrote her’ more than one epistle; but as Lucy 
continued inflexible, he, at length disgusted by 
her want of taste ceased his pursuit, and re- 
signed himself to the continued sterility of 
unwedded life. As the months waned, Miss 
Brandon seemed to grow weary of her retreat; 
andimmediately on attaining her majority, which 
she did about eight months after Brandon’s 
death, she transferred the bulk of her wealth to 
France, where, it was understood (for it was im- 
possible that rumour should sleep upon--an heir- 
ess—and a beauty,) that she intended in future 
toreside. Even Warlock (that spell to the proud 
heart of her uncle) she ceased to retain; it was 
offered to the nearest relation of the family, at a 
sum which he did not hesitate to close with, and 
by the common vicissitudes of fortune—the es- 
tate of the ancient Brandons has now, we per- 


ceive by a weekly journal, just passed into the 
hands of a wealthy alderman. 


ExcHANGE No Ropspery.—We have been 
informed that the following singular circum- 
stance lately took place near the village of Up- 
ton, in Wirral near Cheshire. The cottage of 
a labouring man, whose family consisted of a 
wife and several small children, was entered by 
a female of respectable appearance, with an in- 
fant of colour atthe breast. Curiosity seemed 
to be the principal motive for this unexpected 
visit, and the humble wife of the poor cottager 
welcomed the stranger to her homely dwell- 
ing, who, on observing an infant in the cradle, 
wished to ascertain the child’s age, andseemed 

leased to find it correspond with her own. 
She then inquired by what means the family 
were maintained; and being informed that 
their only support arose from the husband’s la- 
bour, with much seeming sympathy and kind 
feeling observed—* Suppose some friend made 
-you a present of five hundred pounds, to opena 
small shop, don’t you think it would be a means 
of helping you to bring up your family?” Yes, 
madam,” replied the poor woman, “ but I have 
no such friend;” upon which the lady took from 
her pocket book a five hundred pound Bank of 
England note, and presented her with it. The 
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astonished cottager, struck speechless by such 
unexpected good luck, was roused from her 
stupor by her benefactress requesting change 
for a sovereign, meaning to share it amongst 
the rest of the children. Twenty shillings be- 
ing a sum not often seen by the poor woman, 
she replied—* O dear, Madam, [ have not one 
shilling ; but if you’ll wait, I'll go to the village, 
about a quarter of a mile distant, and get it for 
you.” ‘The poor woman, in high glee, made 
the best of her way to Upton; but before she 
had reached a hundred yards from the door, 
the generous benefactress placed her swarthy 
offspring in the cradle, and made a precipitate 
retreat with the fair-complexioned infant, leav- 
ing the poor woman to console herself, on her 
return, with a mulatto child in one hand, and 
five hundred pounds in the other.—Eng. Pa- 


SCRAPS. 


Royat Errernam.—The duke of Newcastle is 
celebrated for the length of his foot; it was said, 
by a late jocose statesman, that the arrival of his 
Grace in St. James’s street, was announced by 
the tip of his foot five minutes before he reach- 
ed the corner of Pall Mall. Lord Rolle, how- 
ever, stands upon a still more extensive pedes- 
tal; a fact which, some years ago, was made the 
subject of a royal epigram.— 

*¢ When Rolle to petty sessions goes, 
He does not go on petti-toes!” 


Cuaracrens.—On a certain gallant officer’s 
first return from foreign service, whose name 
has since been struck out of the list of generals 
on account of some political delinquency, being 
a knight of the order of Maria Theresa of Aus- 
tria, he placed on his cards affixed to his name, 
the initials K. M. T. This was so new as to 
cause inquiry as to its meaning, when Jekyll 


sail he supposed it meant an empty Knight 


Rervusrican Sternness.—-The republican 
sternness of Van Benning, the Dutch envoy to 
the court of France, formed a singular contrast 
with the servility of the French monarch’s flat- 
teries. ‘*Can you not trust the king’s word?” 
said a courtier to the ambassador, ** his majesty 
appears well disposed towards Holland.” To 
which the Dutchman replied—“I know not 
what his majesty wi/l do,--1 only consider what 
he can do.” 


Tue PRiEsT anv HIS CLERK.—A very repro- 
bate priest, preparing to perform duty for a 
friend, found great difficulty in putting on the 
surplice. After bestowing some heavy curses 
upon the awkward garment, he exclaimed, “ I 
think the devil is in the surplice!”? “I think so 
too,” replied the clerk, as soon as he saw him 
completely habited. 


Nieut Wnrirers.—It has been my habit, I 
know not why, excepfPperhaps, that the muse 
is more propitious after dinner—-to write chiefly 
at night;—and, when I have grown heated with 
my subject, it has so chilled my limbs, that I have 
gone to bed as if I had been sitting up to my 


knees in ice.-—Culeman’s Random Records. 


SELECT POETRY. 


THE FORSAKEN.—Bby J. G. WHITTIER, 


She knew she was forsaken—and she rose 
Abruptly from the fingering of her lute 

As the false one bent o’er her with a smile, 

Full of his olden treachery, and a word 

Of seeming tenderness. She stood erect 

In her proud beauty, and shook fiercely back 
The dark luxuriance of her flashing hair, 

As she had been a priestess—and had risen 
Apparelled for the sacrifice. Her eye, 

Once melting into tenderness, and full 

Of Love’s own inspiration, kindled up 

With the strange fire of anger, and its glance 
Was one of very lightning. The hot blood 
Boiled upward from the heart, and left its dark, 
Red shadow on her forehead—and her lip 
Before, a severed rose-bud, and as fair 

As that of Hylas, when the beautiful nymphs 
Sighed for its lovely pressure, gathered now 
Unnatural sternness with its curl of scorn; 

And the dilated nostril, and the quick 
Tumultuous heavings of the snowy breast, 

Told of the storm of passion roused within. 

‘* Traitor!”’—the white foam gathered on her lip— 
Her hand is on her bosom,—look!—’tis raised— 
A dagger glitters to the lighted hall, 

Clenched in those long white fingers. Vain the cry 
And headlong rush around her. It is done!— 
The false one welters in his gushing blood! 


Oh!—ye may make a demon of the best 


And loveliest of God’s creatures, Seek her when 


The careless air of lightsome childhood blends 
With maiden bashfulness—when first the dreams 
Of love and romance lend their pensive shade 
To the young brow, and passion flushes high 
The unstable beauty of the varying cheek; 
Bend a proud knee before her, nae sit down 
Beside her when she fingereth the harp— 

And whisper in the pauses of her song; 

Or walk with her by moonlight, and compare 
The snowy whiteness of a sleeping cloud, 
With the clear beauty of her litted brow— 
Or, tell her that the glory of the stars 

Is fainter than the lustre of her eye— 

And when her heart beats wildly, and her cheek 
Is eloquent with most delirious thought 
Betray her tender confidence, and turn 

Her heart’s blood into tears—yea, darken all 
Her innocent being with pollution’s stain. 

Ay, ruin her, and leave her. Go abroad 
Among the gay and beautiful once more, 

And let the lost one gaze upon the joy 

Of her betrayer. Let her look upon 

His hours of dalliance; let her hear his words 
Of treachery softened to the tones of love, 
Breathed in the ear of others; and behold 
Another near him in the lightsome dance— 
Her white arm thrilling to his losel touch, 
Her young cheek kindling underneath his gaze— 
And she will lose her sorrow in the stern 
Dark purposing of vengeance. She will rise 
From her lorn desolation, far above 

The weakness of her nature; and put on 

A most unnatural energy, and nerve 

Her soul for violence, even unto blood. 


FROM ISABELLE FLITTS, 
ASKING CONSENT. 
1 told you dear pa, in my last— 
Oh no, | believe L did not— 
The thing which one sits down to write 
Is the very thing always forgot— 
But now I will tell, and perhaps 
‘That I did not before is as well, 
For until we decided you know 
There was nothing especial to tell. 


And °tis only a mouth or six weeks— 
*I'was the night which I wrote you about, 
When we walk’d by the silvery beach,— 
Was that walk from my letter left out? 
Oh then I have got to go back— 
You’ll excuse me, L hope, for the slips 
Of my pen—when a body’s confused 
The pen stammers just like the lips,— 


Well, the party that went out with us 
Had left us alone on the shore— 
I wonder they were in such haste, 
*[ was a trick never play’d us before— 
And we stood on the bank and look’d down 
In silence, long—long on the sea— 
I mean that J did—/is dear eyes 
Were fixed all the while upon me. 


Oh I thrilled with a feeling all new, 

For the beam of the look which he gave 
Sunk deep in my soul as the glance 

Of the moon through the luminous wave; 
And he vow’d by the stars that have shone 

On the sky from the hour of their birth, 
By the sea that’s so true to the moon, 

And the moon that’s so true to the earth, 


He ador’d—and he said ’twas all false, 
The story of Clarissa Lee— 
I knew so before, though l’d wept— 
How mischievous people can be; 
Your money he said was to hin 
As the dew to the fathomless tide— 
I’ve heard his own went like the dew, 
But the tattlers undoubtedly lied; 


For he spoke of his owning a Mill 
Connected with which is a Bank; 

The one manufacturing cash, 

» The other for issuing plank; 

And he spoke of the ‘* Buggy” he keeps, 
And his farm where he frequently calls, 

Somewhere out in the state of New York 
On his route to Niagara Falls. 


I knew this would gratify you, 

And so I consented—or rather 
I promised to write for consent— 

Which you wont refuse, will you dear father? 
They’d fill your head full of their tales, 

But he swears they are false if his name— 
What a beautiful name for a man— 

Is Augustus Frederick Graeme. 


The school is most out, and I’m sure 
I’m old enough now to engage; 

You’d hate an old maid; and he says 
Sixteen is the prettiest age. 

So you wont be vex’d, will you? now dont— 
I wish you could come to our—when— 
But I’ll bring him home soon from the jaunt, 

_ And I know you'll be satisfied then. 


And now, while I think, dearest pa, 

Please send by the very first mail— 
» He’s momently looking fbr funds, 

But says they may possibly fail— 

Some five hundred een must, 
I need it for trinkets and things— 

And your letter to Isabelle Graeme 
Will find us at Lebanon Springs, 


MARRIED, 

On Tuesday, at St. John’s Chapel, New York, ty 
the Rev. Dr. Berrian, the Rey, Grorcr 
Hare, of Philadelphia, to Evtzanera CATHARIN?, 
daughter of the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Boyd 
Mr. James Davis, to Louisa, daughter of Lewis 
Desauque, Esq. of this city. ® 

At New York, on Wednesday evening, by the 
Reverend Doctor Browne, Lieutenant THronon: 
Baicey, of the United States Navy, to Miss Saray | 
Piatt, of that city. 

At Frankford, on Thursday evening, 3d ultimo 
by the Rev. T. J. Biggs, Mr. Nataan H. Won. 
RELL, to Miss Matiipa L. second daughter of th BF 
late John Duffield, Esq. deceased, 3 

On Thursday last, by Richard Hays, Esq. Mr, 
Narotron Buonararte of Williamspor, 
Lycoming county, to Miss Pupcock, 
daughter of Benjamin Pideock, Esq. of Hepburn 
township, 

On Sunday evening, the 27th ult. by the Rey, 
Mr. ‘Tyng, Lieutenant Frepertck Avevstus Nz. 
VILLE, of the United States Navy, to Miss ANN Ca. 
THARINE, eldest daughter of Robert Kennedy, Esq. 
navy storekeeper of this city, 


DIED, 

In Cape May county, near Dennis’ Creek, on the © 
15th ult. Mrs. Exrizanera Rumen, wife of Peter 
Ramph, and late widow of Captain Shamgar Hewit 
jr. late of Philadelphia. 

On Wednesday morning, Mr. Josepa Gossyrr, 

On Thursday the 24th, at 2 o’clock P. M. Mr. 
Joun How, of the N. L. in the 65th year of his age, 

On Sunday afternoon, Mr. James Ganpyer. 

On Sunday morning, Samvuet Prat, in the 29th 
year of his age. 

On Saturday morning, Racaer, wife of 
JONES. 

On Saturday, 26th ult. at Christiana Bridge, Dela- 


ware, Brengamin Oote, Esq. in the 67th year of 
his age. 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. 


VERMONT. 

J. P. Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
R. P. & C. Williams, Boston. 
S. B. Smith, New Brunswick. 
S. Bowles, Springfield. 
Charles Whipple, Newburyport. 

CONNECTICUT. 

John Russell, Hartford. 


Editor of the Sentinel, Middletown. 


NEW YORK. 
420 Pearl street, New York. 
Skaneatales. 
Rochester. 
Poughkeepsie. 


Isaac T. Hopper, 
C. 7’. Burnett, 
H. B. Sherman, 
Isaac Platt,: 
Nelson Tall, 
Cadwalader C. Clute, 


Pittsford, Monroe. 
Sche nectady. 


William Pierce, P. M. Troy. 

Vathanicl Carpenter, Albany. 
PENNSY¥LVANTA, 

Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. 


A. J. Jones, Hurrishurg. 
D. Longnecker, 


Thomas Hemphill, P. AM. 


Lancaster. 
Clearfield, Clearfield co. 


Thomas R, Gettya, Bedford. 

Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. 
DELAWATNE,. 

Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. 
MARYLAND. 

John H. Naf, Baltimore. 


Samuel Gwin, P. M. 
Dennis Claude, Jr. 
Howard Kennedy, 


Head of Sassafras. 

Annapolis. 

Hagerstown. 
VIRGINIA. 
Rackoonford, Culpepper. 
Fincastle. 
Brentsville. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

Benj. Homans, 


R. Stringfellow, 
WW. Robinson, 


Thomas R, Hampton, 


Georgetown. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 

Fayetteriile. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 


E. B. Drake, 


Simms & Dureya, Charleston. 
GEORGIA. 
John C. Ferrill, Jacksonborough. 
KENTUCKY. 
J. L. Thrashly, Louisville. 
TENNESSEE. 
Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. 
H. Langstry, Columbia. 
ALABAMA, 
L. Powel, Tuskaloosa. 
INDIANA. 
Amir & Lodge, Madison. 


x7 Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of every 
description executed with neatness, accuracy, and despatcli 


at this office. 
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